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There are two principles inherent 
in the very nature of things 

the spirit of change, and the spirit 
of conservation. There can be 
nothing real without both. Mere 
change without conservation is a 
passage from nothing to nothing. 
Its final integration yields mere 
transient non-entity. Mere conser- 
vation without change cannot con- 
serve. For after all, there is a flux 
of circumstance, and the freshness 
of being evaporates under mere 
repetition. 
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HE School’s program is planned 

to provide students with the 
kinds of experience which will aid 
them in developing to the maxi- 
mum their capacities for positions 
of responsibility and leadership in 
agencies which deal with social 

problems. \ “—s An outline 

of the curriculum will 
be sent upon 
request. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 


SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


A New Program of 
Graduate Training 
for 


Community Social Work, Social Case 
Work and Public Health Nursing 


Terms open September 17, 
January 2 and March 18 


311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Address 
THE DIRECTOR 
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TULANE 
UNIVERSITY 


School of Social Work 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Graduate training for Family Case 
Work, Children’s Case Work, Medi- 
cal Social Work, Community Work, 
Vocational Guidance, and Social 
Research. Credit towards advanced 
academic degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1. Bulletins and other infor- 
mation sent on request. 
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CASE WORK AND REALITY’ 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 
Field Director, American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


HE spirit of the case worker is a 

passionate devotion for the linking of 

realities to the aspirations of the 
human soul. 

“ The linking of realities "—it is for that 
indeed that there is constant seeking for all 
that developing technique may offer in open- 
ing to our vision, recognizing that at best 
reality is only relative. Infinite pains, in- 
finite discipline of the inert thinking are 
required, not being satisfied with the super- 
ficial, not being satisfied with just the in- 
sight into reality which has been vouchsafed 
us today without the yearning for discover- 
ing greater reality on the morrow. 

But our skill avails us little if we meet 
our real clients—who are indeed our friends 
of the spirit—without something else. All 
the skill and knowledge which we attain 
avails us little if our own spirit is not shot 
through and transfused with the rainbow 
colors of a glowing pride and hopefulness 
in these our partners in adventure, if they 
do not become so much a part of us and we 
of them that it may be hard to distinguish, 
even impossible to distinguish, where tech- 
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nique ends and friendship begins. Is not 
the finest test of technique the difficulty in 
separating artistry from the natural expres- 
sions of ourselves ? 

I recall a case worker who was much dis- 
turbed because she wondered what was im- 
pelling her to write frequently to a certain 
client when she was away from the city, 
and doing other simple friendly things when 
in the city. The client was an unusually fine 
person who, the case worker believed, had 
in certain attitudes allowed pride and various 
complications to get in the way of clear in- 
sight. The worker was anxious to be closer 
to her in thinking and these friendly acts 
she believed were helping. She was afraid 
that her friend was regarding them as simply 
friendly acts, but was she, the worker, so 
regarding them? And if she was not, was 
she entirely honest in using them? Cer- 
tainly the finest thing about this dilemma 
was the worker’s clear recognition that she 
must treat her client as she would herself 
be treated. We discussed her attitudes in 
these friendly acts. Did she enjoy writing 
to the client? Did she enjoy doing these 
other things? Suppose the “case was 


closed ”’ 


(our nomenclature is not up to our 
183 
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spirit), would she ever have thought about 
the client? Yes, she would. She enjoyed 
her contacts very much. The return which 
came to her, the enrichment of her own life, 
was very real. I asked her whether, because 
friendship was intermixed with technique, 
its character was changed ? 

Another instance comes vividly to my 
mind—a young Irish couple intensely in 
love with each other but meeting with such 
difficulties and misunderstandings that there 
were threats of separation and breaking up 
the home. The case worker was the one 
person who was always optimistic and in- 
variably helpful during the darkest days. 
The family was lost sight of for a period of 
six years. One day the wife appeared at 
the office of a district secretary whose recent 
appointment had been announced in some 
local paper. The district secretary was her 
old worker and the wife had come around 
to greet her in her new position. She began 
talking about the old days. 

“I guess you always knew, dearie,” she 
said, “that John and I were crazy about 
each other and it would be all right when we 
got over our foolishness.” 

And later, “ I'll never forget the afternoon 
you came to my house after a hard day’s 
work and you were cold and tired and you 
let me make tea for you, and what you said 
then about John. . . . ” 

Was that technique, that she should have 
come to the generous hearted Irish woman 
tired and cold at the end of a hard day, 
just as a person, not as a case worker, and 
take tea with her? Was the closer com- 
munion of spirit due to technique alone? Or 
did the worker herself turn naturally 
toward the cheer and warmth and friend- 
liness which she knew that vivacious Irish 
girl had to offer? It was respite from the 
other trials of the day, yet possibly she was 
doing her best piece of work when she made 
her own appeal as a tired and cold person 
seeking companionship with her friend. 

It is the one who seeks reality who un- 
covers the hidden aspirations, who encour- 
ages, always with a sane recognition of the 
possibilities of a given human being. It is 


those who build upon reality who become 
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partners in the more daring and speculative 
plans, recognizing that, with all our knowl- 
edge we still have the greater part to learn 
about human nature and about the strength 
of released aspirations. 

I think of the exploited boys and girls and 
men and women to whom the case worker 
has been a veritable savior. Not only those 
who have been the victims of mistaken favor- 
itism to other members of the family, but 
those who with a nobility of spirit often not 
sensed by themselves or their families, have 
been generously sacrificing themselves too 
much to their families. How these have 
been warmed by the generous appreciation 
of case workers, how much they have 
flowered because of the releases from what 
too closely approached slavery—releases 
brought about by the efforts of case workers! 
I know of scarcely anything that is more 
appealing or touching or stimulating in the 
annals of case work than what case workers 
have done for these noble souls, carrying 
out the spirit of case work itself. Their 
nobility has not been decreased, nor what 
they have given to their families—rather it 
has been increased. 

The inspiration of a high, regarding, and 
understanding friendship—that in its best 
aspects is what case work means to clients. 
Friendship means a real partnership, a real 
giving and receiving upon a free and equal 
basis even though the uppermost purposes 
are centered around the achievements of the 
client. But are we separate individuals, 
little molecules separately achieving, or are 
we parts of others, achieving as they achieve, 
as they achieve when we do? If we recog- 
nize the newer philosophies regarding per- 
sonality, are there not great and fascinating 
and colorful attractions to the job of the case 
worker—with all its strain and harassments, 
with its well nigh insoluble problems of 
many lives, with its pressure, with its ex- 
traneous difficulties? What remains? 

We are journeying along on high roads 
of adventure, parts of many companies, 
many caravans of souls and their accompany- 
ing souls, partners of their victories and 
defeats, participants in scores of living 
romances. 
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THE FUTURE OF FAMILY SOCIAL WORK’ 


DOROTHY C. KAHN 
Superintendent, Baltimore Hebrew Benevolent Society 


there is running a series of articles on 

the future of America, biological, politi- 
cal, and cultural. The editor’s note states 
that the authors write anonymously in order 
to prophesy with complete freedom. The 
anonymous character of the present speaker 
is perhaps the only saving grace in an other- 
wise presumptuous undertaking. If fortune- 
telling of this kind were not so common 
a sport at the moment, this attempt might 
tend to discourage the committee that is now 
trying to persuade the U. S. Census Bureau 
that social workers should cease to be classi- 
fied with sooth-sayers, phrenologists, astrol- 
ogers, and the like. 

More respectable and ambitious prophe- 
cies have been committed to print in the 
Today and Tomorrow series that began to 
delight us a few years ago. It was the 
imaginative genius of Lord Haldane that 
first set forth a scientific prophecy under a 
title page marked Daedulus. Then followed 
in rapid succession, /carus, Prometheus, 
Tantalus and a dozen others. 

Nor need family social work search Par- 
nassus in vain. Proserpine, Pandora, Vul- 
can, Procrustes, perhaps even Atlas beckon 
temptingly, until we find ourselves pausing 
before three charming goddesses who offer 
their gentle patronage. They are called 
Charities, the Graces, and Edmund Spenser 
described their office in these words: 

These three on men all gracious gifts bestow 
Which deck the body and adorn the mind. 

They teach us how to each degree and kind 

We should ourselves demean, to low, 

To high, 

To friends, to foes; which skill men call civility. 

No suggestion here of rolling stones up- 
hill, of “pity for the shades,” of boxes 
from which all things but hope have escaped, 
nor of holding the world on one’s shoulders. 
And the practitioners of civility bore a name 
that connoted few of the things that rise 
to mind with its more recent derivative— 
charity. It might be an interesting pastime 
to trace the degradation of a word, but it 
would profit nothing. We are asked to turn 


|: current issues of Harper's Magazine 
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our eyes forward into a possible future, not 
back over the path we have traveled. 

In order that this forecast might not be 
merely personal whimsy, I stole a leaf from 
the book of our psychiatric friends and 
asked this question of a number of practi- 
tioners in the field of family social work: 
“Tf you had three wishes about the future 
of family social work, what would they be?”’ 
The findings cannot be presented statisti- 
cally. Perhaps you will find in these yearn- 
ings very different meanings, but they seem 
to me to be variations of a single dynamic 
theme which might be stated in this way: 
We want to know infinitely more about the 
human stuff of our job, and how to treat it; 
to acquire a language in which to speak of 
what we know; and to be free to practice 
our skill on its merits. 

Our wishes reveal our current dissatis- 
factions even if they do not represent the 
essence of our desires. Why all this talk 
about the private practice of social work? 
Apparently we want to be free to enter into 
a more direct relationship to our client. Let 
us restate a few well-known historical facts. 

Family social work has been developed 
and is practiced in agencies. Originally, 
these agencies represented all the organized 
helpfulness of their communities. They 
became a kind of fertile hot-bed for the 
nurture of a new and fragile plant. (Per- 
haps Niobe watered it with her tears!) 

From time to time it seemed wise to trans- 
plant some promising shoot in order that it 
might develop better in another garden. 
And suddenly there were specialties, family 
social work here, medical social work there, 
case work with children, psychiatric social 
work. And there is confusion, until a wise 
gardener recognizes in this miscellany the 
genus social case work. Moreover, the gar- 
dener believes that his plant can flourish 
in a greater variety of soils and climates 
than had been imagined. He wants to 
experiment, he wants to leave his hot 
houses—but he does not want to risk too 
much, and people who have grown to cherish 
his plants say: “ We will have more hot 
houses, more children’s agencies, health 
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agencies, mental hygiene clinics, etc., ad 
infinitum; and, what is more, we will build 
a great roof over them all and call it a 
community chest, and, of course, we can 
then grow some other plants there, too.” 
Meanwhile things have been happening in 
the world outside. A philosopher named 
Kant has enunciated the concept of the Ding 
an Sich, the thing-in-itself, and revolution- 
ized the world of abstract thought. Much 
more recently the Gestalt psychology has 
raised its voice to insist that if you draw 
four equal connected right-angular lines on 
a black-board, you have a significant con- 
figuration called a square, and not four 
straight lines. Psycho-analysis has brought 
its like-minded contribution to the field of 
mental life. And the doctrine of relativity 
has disturbed our stupid satisfaction with 
the fixity of the physical universe. Against 
this background looms social case work with 
its assertion of the adjustability of social 
relationships. In this new light, family 
social workers see their shadows cast before 
them in altered outlines. Practitioners of 
an art, skill, profession (names have not 
been found), something of universal use- 
fulness—for the moment, we are working 
in societies, agencies, of one sort or another, 
supported by generous persons who love 
their fellow man but would perhaps hesitate 
to avail themselves of the service they set 
up for their less fortunate brother. We have 
heard in this Conference a poignant plea for 
release from the bondage of our distaste 
for financial dependency. We are found 
pleading pathetically for attention to the 
growing proportion of “ service only ” cases. 
We point out with ill-disguised satisfaction 
that a certain well known person or member 
of the board has asked us to treat his family 
problem—privately, of course. On _ the 
other hand, we see the increasing publicit? 
attendant upon our campaigns for funds 
bringing a growing and somewhat expect- 
ant clientele to our doors. This new clientele 
feels that perhaps this community fund busi- 
ness is really a co-operative movement, a 
mutual benefit arrangement. And our erst- 
while joy dissolves while we stare in bewil- 
derment at this unexpected product of our 
social engineering. Is it perhaps the agency 


setting in which family social work is prac- 
ticed that is so disturbing ? 


An agency, by 
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definition, is that which represents or acts 
for another. For whom do our agencies 
act? Are we, indeed, serving two masters? 
Who shall say who needs social case work 
and on what basis it shall be available? We 
look to our colleagues in the field of medi- 
cine for help in this quandary of profes- 
sional status (queer that we do not look to 
the church or the school), and we see private 
practice. We seize upon this notion with 
eager minds. Meanwhile a_ thoughtful 
group of physicians is pausing to spend five 
years studying the cost of medical care and 
the waste and ineffectiveness of the present 
system of private practice in medicine. In 
its preliminary statement this group tells us 
that medicine is failing in its attempt to 
reach sick people in an effective way. The 
moderate salaried man is told that he re- 
quires dental treatment to avert arthritis or 
more serious consequences. He says that he 
cannot afford the necessary work and any- 
way, his teeth do not ache very badly. He 
will wait. Nor would the dentist, we learn 
to our amazement, be able to pay his rent 
very much more easily even if the patient 
followed his doctor’s advice. If this is true, 
there are certain obvious objections to 
private practice as a short cut, either to the 
sanctions or opportunities we so desire. 


What about the nature of our present 
clientele? A client of the family society is 
commonly more painfully aware of his own 
need (whether of service or money or both) 
than he is of the social sanctions surround- 
ing the relief that he seeks. Let us find 
for comparison an area where professional 
skill is operating with less stresses and 
strains. There are still some persons who 
feel a loss of caste in sending their children 
to public schools, although they admit the 
importance of education. The fact that our 
colleges, graduate schools, and other educa- 
tional enterprises are subsidized on a scale 
that is almost staggering to the social 
worker’s imagination does not character- 
istically give rise to conflicts or dependency 
neuroses among students. Nor have I 
heard of any institutions of learning that 
insisted, on behalf either of their own or 
their students’ souls, upon anything resem- 
bling complete self-maintenance. Medicine 
and social work alike may learn something 
from education. 
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Let us examine the other parts of the 
family social worker’s cosmic wish—to know 
more and to find a language in which to 
speak. What happens when we seek greater 
knowledge? First, we borrow light from 
other more established professions where 
experiment has seemed to be easier; and 
sometimes, in our borrowing, we find our- 
selves leaning more heavily on their author- 
ity than on their content, which is so difficult 
to distinguish from our own. The next step 
is research, and suddenly objectivity which 
has been achieved splendidly in relation to 
the individual client is overtaken by a kind 
of mass anxiety. We speak of research with 
bated breath with words like _ these: 
“results,” “success,” “ failure,” “‘ evalua- 
tion,” “accounting,” and others of an ex- 
planatory if not an apologetic or moralistic 
connotation. 

Dr. William Osler was once asked by an 
admiring lady, ‘““ How many people have you 
cured in your remarkable career?” He 
replied, “ I have never cured anyone.” Is 
it possible that family social workers are 
denied this spirit of humility by the exi- 
gencies of their special situation? Imagine 
an Osler pouring over a classification of 
patients into “cases given medication,” 
“cases treated without medicine,” “ cases 
treated in the office,” “cases treated at 
home,” “at hospital,” “ died,” “ got well,” 
and so forth. To whom conceivably could 
such data be of interest ? 

There is no doubt that family social work 
is under urgent necessity to capture the 
imagination of a long-suffering public, but 
a public that buys hundreds of thousands 
of copies of the Story of Philosophy has an 
eye for something other than balance sheets. 
Perhaps this enthusiasm to explain is in part 
2 voluntary martyrdom. 


If, as some believe, we are hampered only 
by the paucity of language, and not by a 
confusion of mind, that challenge to explain 
may serve some purpose. 

Dare we prophesy that the first significant 
change in the half century ahead will be 
the destruction of our present hot houses? 
Social case work, better named, will replace 
the fortuitous specialties of our day. The 
practitioner will supersede the agency, which 
has both nurtured and protected him. His 
relation to his client will have the sanction 
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of reality. He will be no agent, no dis- 
penser of gifts, but a teacher of eager, 
thoughtful students of life. Case work and 
financial relief will have resolved their real 
or fancied conflicts. The maladjusted 
worker and the unhappy family will come 
to the practitioner when service is required, 
but there will be no necessary correlation 
between their material and their spiritual 
need. A widow receiving a state pension 
may be the chief social case worker of her 
community and the erstwhile president of 
a family society may be the client of his staff 
member. 

One of the chief accompaniments of this 
development will be a growing knowledge of 
the simpler skills of social case work on the 
part of people generally. This knowledge 
will do for social health what sanitation and 
hygiene are doing for physical health. The 
so-called case load of the practitioner will 
be selected on a new basis and will consist 
of clients who seek skilled service volun- 
tarily and have a reasonable knowledge of 
its scope and limitations. The unemployed 
man, for instance, will not seek the social 
case worker for help in job finding when 
there are no jobs, nor will a conscience 
stricken public be demanding miracles. 

What will be left of the present miscellany 
of family problems that make up the family 
case work of the society? If social insur- 
ance lifts, as it will, the great burden of 
relief, there will be a reassortment of these 
problems and a recombination of what is 
now thought to be the special interest of 
special fields. There is no indication that 
any of the present challenges to case work 
skill will have been adequately met in the 
next fifty years. Some fifteen years ago 
there was much talk of working ourselves 
out of a job. It is hard to remember the 
basis for this pious wish, for in the years 
that have intervened the genius of social 
case work has emerged. Its philosophy has 
become dynamic with the thought of its day. 
It has no static or millenial concept. It sees 
its material in a setting of growing complex- 
ity here, of increasing simplification there, 
and its skill is the technique of bringing 
new knowledge to the service of ever new 
human relationships. Practically we ask 
ourselves how family social work will oper- 
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ate in the years just ahead. It is a hazard- 
ous thing to forecast new physical settings. 
We hear so much about the effect of the 
world’s shrinkage that we are tempted to 
be visionary. This much can be seen dimly 
now: the automobile, radio, airplane, tele- 
vision phone may mean the disappearance 
of those urban congestions that have so 
deflected us from our primary objectives. 
The Buffalo Conference on Family Life 
sounded a convincing theme for a new 
symphony of family achievement in the face 
of disintegrating forces. Apparently, we 
are learning to live a new life. 
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Perhaps we can also foresee family social 
work practiced in new terms in old settings, 
Some suggestions may be found in the group 
practice of medicine and in a few experi- 
ments in neighborhoods of real community 
of interest where the social physician takes 
a place in a picture that would be otherwise 
incomplete. Whether social case work can 
or should support itself in such an alignment 
is a moot question, but by no means the 
most important. The challenge to the next 
fifty years is to articulate the significant con- 
tribution of social case work as a method 
in meeting human needs. 


NEW EMPHASES IN FAMILY SOCIAL WORK' 


MALCOLM S. NICHOLS 
General Secretary, Milwaukee Family Welfare Association 


The Background of Current Trends of 
the Time 
N discussing new emphases in family 
I social work, it may be well to consider 
the background upon which family 
social work of the present period is pro- 
jected and what the peculiar factors incident 
to this period offer in explanation of any 
new emphases that it may have. 

A small boy, asked to write a composition 
on something modern, described the present 
age as one of “ steam and eccentricity.” He 
came nearer to a vivid description than he 
supposed. We live during a time when cor- 
ner stores and small businesses are rapidly 
giving way to great systems of chain 
stores—highly efficient, thoroughly stand- 
ardized, and unique in nothing except the 
striking similarity of each individual mem- 
ber of the chain to every other, from the 
uniforms of their clerks to the daily fluctu- 
ations in their prices. A General Motors 
Corporation and a Henry Ford, who be- 
tween them control a large share of the 
automobile business, are rapidly standard- 
izing the manufacture and sale of the cars 
in which all but the wealthy ride. The same 
tendency is revealed in other industries. 
Except in the larger centers the stage pro- 
ductions of earlier periods in their beauty 
and artistry have given way to the drama 
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of the screen—attracting thousands whereas 
the stage formerly attracted hundreds and 
now attracts tens. I do not wish to imply 


that the screen does not frequently depict 
drama and art of a high order—for it does; 
but its usurpation of the field and its appeal 


to the great multitudes, although having 
advantages, is a further evidence of the 
standardization which is so characteristic of 
the times. Piano salesmen and dealers in 
musical instruments tell us that these com- 
modities are almost a drug on the market 
and in order to make a living many of them 
have had to include radios, victrolas, and 
player pianos in their stocks. Ability to 
play a musical instrument—once regarded 
as a desirable and distinguishing posses- 
sion—is rapidly giving way to contentment 
in listening to others through the medium of 
mechanical instruments. We have been told 
that we live in prosperous times. By allow- 
ing ourselves to accept this, we succumb to 
siren calls and partly influenced by an orgy 
of installment buying we are prone to ra- 
tionalize about the whole situation. We are 
living in an age not only of “steam and 
eccentricity’ but of standardization and 
rationalization. 

What does the present day offer us or 
with what challenge does it meet us when 
we attempt to define and explain new em- 
phases in family social work? In the first 
place, there is presented the problem of the 
ever-increasing replacement of men with 
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machines. There are many examples of 
this, of which perhaps automobile manu- 
facturers have offered the most spectacular 
or at least the most discussed. A rather 
striking example of what has been occurring 
is the installation of the automatic telephone, 
the first crude model of which was invented 
in 1889. It has become the accepted method 
of operation in the telephone exchanges in 
over 200 cities, with further extension going 
forward rapidly. Perhaps it is true that we 
are in the midst of another industrial revo- 
jution which will require almost as difficult 
social adjustments as its predecessor. We 
have some evidence of this in the present 
period of unemployment, during which many 
factories are running to capacity but are 
turning out their product with the labor of 
fewer men and more efficient machinery. 
Do we see in this the forerunner of a pro- 
tracted period of unemployment which will 
finally be adjusted by increased leisure and 
larger earnings for some, or—what is more 
likely—permanent unemployment of all but 
the most efficient workers? Will men have 
become too old for industry at an ever lower 
age? If this is true, what will be the effect 
upon the clientele of family agencies? Shall 
we be called upon to deal with the problems 
of families because bread winners can find 
no place in industry at the age of 50 or less? 
If so, will this mean that we shall have to 
give increased attention to finding employ- 
ment for these older men and those not 
efficient enough to secure work in a labor 
market which will be able to command the 
service of only the best and strongest and 
more youthful? I suggest this as a possible 
development upon which we may have to 
lay increased emphasis if the present tend- 
ency to replace men with machines continues. 


In the second place, the family social 
worker must consider his whole philosophy 
and the contrast which it offers to what 
seems to be the general philosophy of the 
times. Is not family case work with its 
individualization, with the value which it 
places on life and the richness and abund- 
ance of life, a strong protest against the 
pattern making of human beings which 
quantity production and machine methods 
are rapidly bringing about? Perhaps the 
one thing which the modern age is tending 
to despise is life and the possibilities which 
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life offers. It is doing it unconsciously and 
quite in the belief that it is offering a variety 
and color to life which was never enjoyed 
before. An achievement is made when a 
factory is able to replace a thousand men 
with a thousand machines. Machines are 
wonderful in their efficiency as compared 
with the mistakes and unevenness of the 
production of human beings. They have 
much to commend them—they do not love, 
they do not hate, they do not think, they 
do not live. Family social work, although it 
is a movement that is co-operating with 
industry, scientific development, and the 
other forces of modern society, is placing 
emphasis on values which to a large extent 
have been lost sight of by society as a whole. 


New Emphases in Case Work Processes 


Some ten years ago I asked the secretary 
of a charity organization society what she 
thought of its value to the community. She 
replied, “I think it is a marvelous instru- 
ment for diagnosing community and indi- 
vidual ills.” Beyond this she did not 
comment. I am inclined to think that she 
described quite accurately the emphasis in 
family case work of that day. The tech- 
nique of diagnosis at the time of the publi- 
cation of Miss Richmond’s great book 
developed out of proportion to the skill in 
treatment. We are passing rapidly if we 
have not already passed, from that stage 
into a time when treatment is receiving rela- 
tively more attention than diagnosis and 
when skill in treatment is increasing con- 
stantly. Treatment has become more effec- 
tive and is applied more intelligently because 
of the new fields that psychiatry has opened 
up to us. Mental hygiene has directed our 
thinking along the line of treatment and has 
made certain phases of it more readily 
understood. It has helped us solve the more 
subtle problems presented by individuals or 
families. 

Not so many years ago we were told that 
economic self-support was the first element 
of family stability to be secured by the case 
worker. Now it is not regarded as relatively 
so important. We recognize that, at the 
sacrifice of other qualities, it may be more 
dangerous than the presence of these other 
qualities without the attainment of self- 
support. The ever-increasing liberality in 
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the matter of pensions for various groups 
of people has had something to do with our 
thinking in this connection. The general 
tendency of the times to consider widows 
with children and others as logical recipients 
of public aid in the form of so-called pen- 
sions has helped make aid from outside 
sources seem a normal means of income and 
support. A member of a state legislature 
said to me recently, “If our party can re- 
main in power long enough, we will all be 
getting pensions.” 

Next to the economic problem the matter 
of physical health was the most obvious and 
relatively the easiest to diagnose and treat 
with the knowledge and equipment which we 
possessed. But economic and health prob- 
lems are giving ground in their importance 
to the more subtle factors of mental health, 
personality, character, and the forms of 
treatment which these require. Not so many 
years ago the Indiana legislature passed a 
law making it possible for non-supporting 
husbands to be sentenced to hard work in 
the state penal farm. This piece of legisla- 
tion was popularly known as the “ lazy hus- 
band law”’ and was hailed as an advanced 
piece of legislation. Today we would hardly 
call it advanced because our idea of what 
constitutes laziness has changed. We recog- 
nize now that it may be one of a number of 
things—physical, mental, or environmen- 
tal—and that forced hard labor is apt to 
treat the symptom rather than the cause— 
although fifteen years ago it was considered 
a measure offering a cure by treating what 
was then thought to be a cause. There are 
numerous other instances of what we regard 
as symptoms today having been called deep 
seated causes ten or twenty years ago. So 
we are giving more attention to character 
building, to recreation, to a host of environ- 
mental possibilities and to greater spiritual 
opportunity. 5 

Another emphasis in the case work of the 
present day is in the tendency to greater 
participation with the client—not only in 
diagnosis but in plans looking to the im- 
provement of his situation and that of his 
family. I can well remember when it was 
the best practice to consult relatives in every 
situation, either with or without the consent 
of the client—generally without consulting 
him. Now we regard his consent in this 
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matter as ethically necessary. We are much 
more humble about our own ability to guide 
people’s lives and we are therefore much 
more apt to respect a client’s own views and 
suggestions and solutions of his difficulty. 
We are not so ready to work out a plan in 
conference with the supervisor and expect 
the client to accept it in toto. 

In harmony with the more democratic 
processes of case work itself, there has come 
a greater tendency to develop policies by 
working them out in co-operation with more 
people on staffs and on boards and commit- 
tees so that the management of a family 
society today is much more of a co-operative 
venture on the part of all connected with the 
society than it ever was before. The re- 
sponsibility for making decisions is likewise 
shared with more people. On the other 
hand we are insisting on higher qualities of 
education, experience, and personality in 
those who are to carry these responsibili- 
ties—particularly in staff members. We 
look for maturity, experience, education, 
and personality. Where formerly we were 
inclined to accept any two or three of these 
qualifications (in different combinations 
during different stages of our development), 
we now wish all four in a recruit for social 
work. First we emphasized maturity and 
experience; then the pendulum swung to 
higher educational requirements, and for a 
while we lost sight of the more mature per- 
son. Now we are swinging back to some 
extent for we recognize that a well rounded 
personality is essential to success in family 
social work. 


We are giving attention to the restricting 
of case loads to bring them down to some- 
thing approaching the amount of responsi- 
bility that an individual worker may be 
expected to carry with thoroughness. How- 
ever we must realize that it requires a far 
abler worker to do an honest and effective 
piece of work with thirty families than with 
seventy. But we have not been as success- 
ful in the restricting of case loads as we 
would like. In many cities we are still very 


much in the position of having to accept the 
responsibility of relieving distress of all 
kinds and the community still looks to us 
to do this—not yet having recognized that 
it is only by thoroughness that it will achieve 
the results for which it hopes from us. Case 
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work will never realize the full measure of 
what it has to contribute unless it be done 
with a thoroughness that leaves no task un- 
done; for if done less than thoroughly it 
not only does not accomplish its purpose but 
creates a false idea of its principles and 
methods through its superficiality. 


Community Aspects 

Family social work must pay more atten- 
tion to developing a community understand- 
ing of it. True, it is emphasizing this aspect 
of its service more and more. When I use 
“aspect of its service,” I mean 
the responsibility to create a community atti- 
tude favorable to the case work process as 
applied to the problems of life and com- 
munity living, as well as the interpretative 
task which is designed to educate the pub- 
lic to the desirability and need of the aes 
society and its program. 

Most of us live in community fund cities 


and most family societies are financed 
through community funds. With the de- 


velopment of this movement has come a 
gradual relinquishment of the supporting 
clientele of the family society (not the case 
clientele, for that has increased). As Mr. 
McLean and others have urged for a long 
time, we must place more and more emphasis 
on the buiiding up of a strong community 
support which will feel that it owes its pri- 
mary allegiance to family social work. We 
must go about this task more vigorously and 
in a more determined manner than we have. 
The executive of a social agency—not a 





the aim of his agency to place its budget at 
a figure not larger than the agency could 
raise if it were suddenly called upon to do 
so independent of the community chest. 
Does not this suggest itself as a test which 
we might well apply to our standing in a 
community? How many family societies 
could raise their present budgets if they 
should be called upon with more or less 
suddenness to do so? Of course, those with 
the largest number of strong and really de- 
voted supporters would come nearest to so 
doing. If we will but reflect on this thought, 


we will realize the extent to which we are 
rooted in quicksand and the emphasis which 
we must place upon the development of a 
strong supporting membership. 


Some one has said that we must continue 
to cultivate the best minds in the community 
on the theory that our first task is to con- 
vince the intellectually superior that the 
reasons for our existence are valid. I am 
not sure but what we have placed too much 
emphasis on the so-called best minds. 
What we need is a more democratic form 
of appeal with variations designed to reach 
people of different intellectual and cultural 
levels, whether they be the wealthy, the in- 
tellectually superior, or the great masses 
who represent neither but whose potential 
strength may be as great if not greater than 
that of those whose respect and support we 
now command. I make no suggestion as to 
the processes to be employed. I simply state 
that there must be a variety of them if our 
case work philosophy is ever to be reason- 
ably well known to all in the community. 

I have discussed this matter from the 
standpoint of the need of maintaining poten- 
tial independent financial support for the 
family society and from that of developing 
a community understanding of family case 
work per se. There is another important 
consideration: that of being challenged con- 
tinually to show results. The citizen sees 
the rate at which he is taxed by the state and 
municipality constantly increase and he 
knows that a generous share of public 
money is used to maintain charitable and 
correctional institutions and various forms 
of public social work including case work. 
Each year he is asked to contribute to the 
local community chest at least as much as he 
did the year before. Generally it is sug- 
gested to him that he increase his contribu- 
tion. He is never asked to make it less. He 
has been told of the constructive and pre- 
ventive aims and goals of social work which 
he feels he is supporting liberally and to 
which he must needs give in larger amounts. 
He is beginning to wonder when this pre- 
ventive work will begin to show results and 
he is becoming the least bit impatient of the 
delay. 

For this reason new emphasis should be 
placed and is being placed upon a broader 
interpretative program than we _ have 
hitherto attempted. A beginning has been 
made in the study by Mr. Hurlin of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and in the collec- 
tion of comparative data regarding relief 
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families in a number of cities as between the 
years of 1916 and 1925 by the American 
Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work. These are but a beginning, however, 
and we shall need to employ all our resource- 
fulness to devise other means of honest 
interpretation — for honest interpretation 
represents one of the most important new 
emphases in the whole field of social work. 


The Family of Today and Tomorrow 

Family social work today must necessarily 
depend upon the family of today, and the 
family social work of tomorrow will reflect 
the character and make up of the family of 
tomorrow. If we took seriously a good deal 
that we read in the daily papers and in other 
current literature which concerns itself with 
the question, we would be led into a state 
of considerable doubt as to just what form 
the family of today has or what that of 
tomorrow will take. We have been told by 
those whose experience has presumably 
clothed them with authority that there are 
to be certain fundamental changes in the 
constitution of the family, or at least in cus- 
toms surrounding marriage which will affect 
the form of the family. As to just what 
these changes are to be these authorities are 
not entirely agreed except in their general 
disposition to predict the downfall of the 
monogamous family which has_ existed 
throughout the centuries. In this I believe 
they are mistaken. I think that Count 
Keyserling is right when he says: “ Mar- 
riage will outlive all theories which are made 
about it. It will outlast all efforts to abolish 
it. Behind Marriage is a law that can never 
be overturned. Man is biologically monog- 
amous. Nothing can abolish monogamous 
marriage from the earth. Temporary unions 
are not marriage at all in the true sense, and 
any system which permits numberless mar- 
riages to one person is as destructive to x 
race’s spiritual sense as the Bolshevist cus- 
tom of calling ‘ legal ’ a marriage which lasts 
only an hour.” 

While we need research and more re- 
search to reveal to us many factors in family 
life and what constitutes the fabric of family 
life, may we not assume that Keyserling is 
right and continue to build a family social 
work based on the eternal triangle of one 
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man, one woman, and their child of 
children ? 

Miss Richmond’s paper at the Conference 
on Family Life in America Today, held at 
Buffalo, impressed us anew with the need 
for more thorough consideration of the laws 
governing marriage and their administration. 
This consideration will eventually result in 
those things which Keyserling believes so 
desirable in marriage, such as greater per- 
sonal responsibility, postponement of mar- 
riage until character is more completely 
formed, and the deepening of a spiritual 
consciousness in family life. 

Professor Ogburn told us at Buffalo that 
we must give attention to affection as per- 
haps the woof of the fabric of family life. 
I hope that it will be possible to accept this 
challenge and to develop the idea which he 
gave us. There are many other things we 
need to know about families if we are to 
carry the great responsibility which by im- 
plication the Conference of Family Life 
placed upon us. It has been suggested that 
as one means of accomplishing this the 
Buffalo Conference be projected through 
regional conferences to be held in different 
parts of the country at regular intervals, at 
which will be discussed family life in Amer- 
ica and the problems incident to it. Out of 
these should grow an ever-deepening appre- 
ciation and realization of just what the fam- 
ily itself means in present-day society and 
just what family social work has to con- 
tribute. I know of no better way to utilize 
the marvelous value of the Buffalo Confer- 
ence than this. 


The Church 

There is noticeable in family case work a 
growing emphasis on relationships with the 
church and a growing appreciation of the 
power which it can have in the development 
of plans in individual families and in family 
social work as a whole. Perhaps I should 
say that it is a re-emphasis rather than a 
new emphasis, for historically the church 
and social work are closely associated. But 
it has seemed that in later years there was a 
growing apart. If this is true the signs of 
coming together again are unmistakable. 
The attempt on the part of the American 
Association’s Committee on Case Work and 
Religion to organize committees of clergy- 
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men under the auspices of certain family 
societies for the purpose of considering spe- 
cial case problems, is a definite step toward 
greater mutual understanding and appreci- 
ation. If this plan is conscientiously carried 
out there should open up fields of oppor- 
tunity for helping each other. It should 
also reveal the problems which the clergy- 
man and the case worker must face together 
and the limitations with which each has to 
contend. 

These emphases and re-emphases are not 
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revolutionary but seem to have come about 
logically and naturally as the result of a 
steady development in our field of endeavor 
and the gradually deepening and broadening 
processes of case work. Formal case work 
is practiced by many more people and is 
applied to an ever widening section of our 
population. It was inevitable that from 
time to time it make changes in its course, 
developing new ideas and modifying old 
ones. Some suggestion of what these have 
been has been attempted in this paper. 





THE USE OF A HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
AS A PART OF A FAMILY AGENCY’ 


H. L. LURIE 
Superintendent, Chicago Jewish Social Service Bureau 


family agency is to provide skilled 
service for reorganization of family 
life upon an optimum basis, we must accept 
the importance of the special studies 
grouped under the general heading of home 
economics. These studies, relating to the 
economic foundations of family life and to 
the needs and services which constitute a 
satisfactory home environment, offer a basis 
for evaluation and serve as standards for the 
adjustment of deficiencies of family cases. 
There are two ways in which the knowledge 
which has been obtained through special 
home economics studies can be transmitted 
to the individual family: The case worker 
might be equipped with such knowledge and 
apply a technique related to home economics 
studies to a solution of the family difficul- 
ties; or she might co-operate with a specially 
equipped home economist. For the latter 
method the case worker needs such knowl- 
edge as is necessary for discriminating be- 
tween the home economics and other prob- 
lems and a willingness to seek in such 
problems the aid of the specialist who will 
co-operate in the plan for the family. 
Into the organization of every household, 
whether it be that of the dependent or the 
independent family, there enter the prob- 


[ WE assume that the purpose of a 
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lems of diets and food values, nutrition, 
food preparation, income management, 
household arrangements and _ services—in 
short, of the many complicated factors of 
domestic economy. These factors present 
many aspects—economic, social, traditional 
—which have become the field for the spe- 
cial study of the home economist. The 
average family draws largely from the com- 
mon experience of the social group to which 
it belongs, because the expert knowledge of 
the home economist is not ordinarily avail- 
able, the extent of such knowledge depend- 
ing on the sources of information and the 
educational influences which the family 
draws upon. No family can disregard these 
economic factors, and few families can af- 
ford to remain in ignorance of organized 
experience concerning them, particularly if 
the family is beset by major difficulties 
which prevent it from functioning as a unit 
independent of organized social aid. 
Furthermore, for the families under the 
care of social agencies, the information 
needs to be translated into concrete terms 
of the abilities of the members of the par- 
ticular family, and into costs and standards 
within the range of possibilities of the 
family agency. 

Concretely, dependent families and many 
independent families who require social 
assistance present questions as to the amount 
of income needed for the essential and de- 
sirable standards of home life and as to 
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methods of home-keeping, and for these 
purposes expert advice and information is 
necessary. While these problems may be 
overlooked if the family can be rapidly 
restored to the status of independence of 
social aid, the family will fare badly if the 
need for social aid is prolonged and the 
home economics problems receive no atten- 
tion. Frequently, of course, the lack of 
efficiency in home management is one of the 
major difficulties which the family presents 
and a factor in its general maladjustment. 

To the solution of the difficulties of a 
family, undertaken upon a basis of expert 
knowledge, there are three possibilities: 
(1) A general family case worker function- 
ing as a person with home economics train- 
ing; (2) the home economist functioning 
also as a general case worker; (3) a division 
of responsibility between the home econo- 
mist and the family case worker, each giving 
his special technique to the family. The 
decision as to which arrangement is most 
desirable will depend on the type of family 
problem and on the personnel available. An 
outline of the arrangements in one organi- 
zation may prove of value in discussing the 
problem : 


The Home Economics Department of the 
Chicago Jewish Social Service Bureau has 
at the present time a staff of three workers: 
the supervisor, acting as general consultant 
on home economics problems; an experi- 
enced home economist who functions largely 
through group instruction; and a visiting 
housekeeper—a graduate nurse who is de- 
voting most of her time to a special problem 
in the field of sex hygiene, but who occasion- 
ally assumes individual cases for short in- 
tensive periods of home _ reconstruction. 
There is, in addition, a part-time worker 
who assists in the class work. 

The function of the supervisor of this 
department is to study budget standards in 
relation to the cost of living, and adapt the 
budget for dependent families developed by 
the Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
under the direction of Miss Florence Nes- 
bitt, to the needs and special problems of 
the Jewish group. Our department col- 


laborates with Miss Nesbitt in the develop- 
ment of the Chicago standard budget and 


continuously interprets its implications in 
The budgets of all fam- 


individual cases. 
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ilies receiving regular, planned allowances 
are submitted to the consultant on a form 
containing the details of budget items and 
costs. This, with the case record, is re- 
viewed by the consultant, a conference is 
held with the case worker and supervisor, 
and the details of the budget are decided. 
In this way the budgetary standards, instead 
of being rigid, formal vardsticks, become 
flexible means for adjusting relief allow- 
ances to the needs of families. Items such 
as special dietary needs, special household 
services, special recreation, and other ex- 
penses are carefully adjusted to individual 
requirements. The Home Economics con- 
sultant also reviews budget plans for 
families periodically. 

The department assists the case workers 
in making special studies such as, for ex- 
ample, the recent one of the household 
equipment and daily food habits of a 
selected group of families living for a pro- 
tracted period on a relief income. 

Because the organization does not in gen- 
eral do intensive visiting housekeeping, it 
was felt desirable that the general case 
worker should be equipped with some 
knowledge of home economics. Such in- 
formation is ordinarily not included in the 
training for family case workers, and few 
of the staff had had such training. A course 
in home economics was conducted weekly 
for about six months and offered lectures 
and demonstrations on diets, food values, 
home making, preparation of food, and 
other aspects of domestic economy. 


When the case worker decides that con- 
ditions in a family are inadequate because 
of insufficient knowledge of home making, 
or because of the family’s lack of ability, 
the solution of the problem is sought through 
group instruction. Mothers, older daughters, 
and working girls in such families are re- 
ferred to afternoon classes conducted under 
the auspices of the Department in two dif- 
ferent sections of the city... The mothers 
and girls are urged to attend these classes 
and provision is made for the care of 
younger children so that class attendance is 
possible. In addition to education and in- 
struction, the classes aim to develop, through 
social and recreational influences, a spirit of 
emulation of standards recognized by the 
group. The classes are held weekly except 
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for the summer months, and the curriculum 
includes instruction in: 


(a) Health: (1) Proper health habits; (2) 
Correct nutrition. 
(b) Food: (1) Good food preparation and 


service; (2) Meal planning. 

(c) Housekeeping: (1) General cleaning; (2) 
Furniture polishing; (3) Bed-making; (4) Home 
craft, including painting and renovating furniture. 

(d) Management: (1) Budgeting time; (2) 
Budgeting money; (3) How to buy most eco- 
nomically. 

(e) Child care: (1) Habit training; (2) Dis- 
cipline. 

4) Simple sewing: (1) Aprons and bands; 
(2) Pot holders; (3) Dustless dust cloths; (4) 
Nightgowns; (5) Scarves. 

(g) Home improvement: (1) Labor-saving 
devices and articles of better home equipment, such 
as apple corers, measuring cups, etc., sold for 10 
to 20 cents each. 


These classes are organized as home im- 
provement clubs, and various prizes and 
incentives are offered for attendance. The 
selling of simple, inexpensive, labor-saving 
devices and articles of better home equip- 
ment at each class period has proved suc- 
cessful, and the more expensive articles are 
offered as term prizes. To vary the pro- 
gram, outings to parks, art museums, thea- 
ters, and so on, are held several times a 
year. The home economist in charge of 
class work has also developed a series of 
bulletins mailed weekly with the relief check, 
giving weekly menus, recipes, health sug- 
gestions, and other information related to 
the income standards under which the 
families are operating. 

The experience of the department has 
demonstrated that the group method of in- 
struction is preferable to individual instruc- 
tion in the home. The explanation for this 
is probably that the group itself acts as an 
incentive, that teaching takes on more of 
the aspects of leisure time recreation than 
correctional pedagogy, and that the class 
offers a more stimulating atmosphere for 
education than the home. We have found 
irom experience that the type of families 
referred for home instruction are usually 
those that present a complicated social situa- 
tion (for the lack of home-making ability is 
rarely an isolated factor in family life but is 
associated with other serious and compli- 
cated social problems). The teacher is ex- 
pected to understand or to solve such prob- 
lems, and as a result much time and effort 
are wasted in the attempt to correct home 


economics problems under great handicaps. 

The adult class enrollment is separated 
into groups of two types: the subnormal or 
mentally retarded mother, and the more able 
and intelligent group; the younger members 
are separated into school children and work- 
ing girls’ classes. 

In addition to general assistance on in- 
dividual budgets, special consultation is 
given on various problems of dietetics. 
Clinical recommendations for special diets 
in cases of malnutrition, gastro-intestinal 
and nephritic conditions, and so on, are 
translated in terms of special diets at 
minimum cost requirements. In cases of 
stubborn and long existing malnutrition, 
and for feebleminded and _ incompetent 
mothers, grocery orders are listed so as to 
furnish relief-in-kind in lieu of a regular 
cash allowance. 

Special consultation and class instruction 
seem adequate to meet the problem of edu- 
cation in home economics in the majority of 
the families. Occasionally, however, there 
are families whose problems do not seem 
to be met by such methods, and for this 
type a short-time, intensive program of 
home reconstruction is instituted. The third 
member of the home economics group is 
called in to constitute, with the social 
worker, a reconstruction squad sent into the 
family to make a thorough overhauling of 
the household situation. The household ef- 
fects are inventoried. Necessary supplies 
are renewed, and a thorough housecleaning 
is inaugurated in which both worker and 
family participate. It is hoped through such 
radical means to give the family a fresh 
start and invoke pride for the maintenance 
of the new standards which have been estab- 
lished. In such an intensive, short-time 
program the personality of the worker plays 
an important part. An attempt is made to 
make the incident an adventure for the 
family, to be entered into by them in that 
spirit. To a certain extent this method of 
reconstruction has proved its value, although 
the interest of the case worker is im- 
portant in helping to stimulate the family 
subsequently. 

To the case worker is left the funda- 
mental problems of adjusting the factors 
which handicap the family situation, of in- 
creasing income possibilities, of improving 
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health conditions, of removing the domestic 
discord which discourages the spirit of the 
family life, and in general of removing the 
dispiriting factors which in many families 
are of importance equal to if not greater 
than the lack of abilities in home keeping 
and the establishment of proper habits. 

The experience of the organization indi- 
cates that there is a vital need for home 
economics in the program of the family 
case working agency. This includes: 


(1) A general understanding by family case 
workers of the problems of home economics, and 
of the proven experience in the various aspects of 
domestic economy. 

(2) The assistance of expert home economists 
in budgetary matters and standards, and the appli- 
cation of the principles of home economics to the 
needs of family life. 

(3) Special resources for consultation with re- 
gard to special problems. 

(4) Special facilities for instruction and educa- 
tion organized with particular reference to the 
problems of dependent and maladjusted families. 

(5) Intensive attempts at reconstruction for 
carefully selected families. 


FAMILY 
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Because the requirements for specialized 
knowledge and equipment in the field of 
home economics are extensive, it has not 
been found feasible to combine in one per- 
son the abilities required both of case 
workers and home economists. It has also 
been found that the best division of work 
between case worker and home economist 
comes with the home economist functioning 
outside the family home, partly because 
group instruction is more favorable for re- 
sults in home economics than individual 
home efforts. We have had no experience 
in using a special agency devoted to home 
economics and are, therefore, not in a posi- 
tion to state whether the organization of 
the home economics department in the 
family agency is to be preferred over a 
separation into two agencies. However, our 
own experience indicates that centralized 
organization on a departmental basis is pro- 
ceeding successfully. 





THE USE OF A SEPARA 


ELY ORGANIZED HOME 


ECONOMICS GROUP IN THE COMMUNITY ' 


F. N. STAPLEFORD 
General Secretary, Toronto Neighborhood Workers Association 


HE Visiting Housekeepers Centre 

was organized in Toronto in June 
1925. There was a little preliminary 
history for in 1921 there was a meeting of 
some sixty representatives of social agencies 
in which the need for this type of work was 
strongly stressed. Money could not be 
secured at that time to go on with the work, 
but it is quite important to note that the 
work owed its inception to this urgency on 
the part of the social and health agencies 
of the city, and that representatives of these 
have all the way through been prominent ir 
its management. The Visiting Housekeepers 
Centre was organized under the Toronto 
branch of the Red Cross which undertook 
to finance the work. Later on the Federa- 
tion for Community Service made a grant 
towards this work, and it is now being 
jointly financed by the Red Cross and the 
Federation. The actual administration of 


*Given at a Joint Meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Group and the American Association for 
‘. Family Social Work, Memphis, May 


the work is done through a committee 
representative of the household science, 
health, and social agencies of the city. The 
Visiting Housekeepers Centre is, then, to 
all intents and purposes a separate entity. 

The first and most keenly felt need was 
to have someone available who could take 
charge of the home during the illness or 
absence of the mother. The staff of the 
Visiting Housekeepers take actual charge of 
the home when disorganization through the 
illness or absence of the mother occurs. 
They prepare meals, clean the house, and 
perform all the household tasks necessary 
to the smooth order of the home. They do 
not stay at night. 

It has been the intention from the first 
that the Visiting Housekeepers Centre 
should do an educational work in regard to 
household management and preventive nutri- 
tion. The housekeepers at present do very 
little calling simply for the purpose of 
instruction. Their instruction is woven into 
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their actual task of housekeeping. The aver- 


age stay of a housekeeper in the home is 
three weeks. 

The Director of the work is Miss Lexa 
Denne, a graduate of the Household Science 
Department of the University of Toronto. 
She has had wide teaching experience, and 
is one of the most competent household 
economics workers in Canada. 

The type of worker sought is the woman 
between twenty-five and thirty-five years of 
age who has had at least two years high 
school work or its equivalent, and who has 
had some class work previously in dietetics. 
Their training after acceptance consists in 
a seven weeks’ course at the Housekeeping 
Centre. 

They have courses on the health and social 
resources of the city and their own attitude 
and relationship to both. They are trained 
in regard to food preparation, household 
management, personal and household hy- 
giene, child care, and simple nursing. Then 
they go out into the field and at the end of 
six months supervised work are entitled to 
a pin, and at the end of a year, if their work 
warrants it, they receive a certificate. They 
wear a simple uniform. 

In the early stages of organized discussion 
the ground had to be carefully cleared; but 
before it was decided what they were, it 
was decided what they were not. 

(1) They are not nurses. ‘The skilled 
nursing service required in the family is 
given by the Visiting Nurses Organization. 
The workers do get instruction on simple 
nursing procedure, but it is very carefully 
impressed upon them that they are not to 
consider themselves nurses. 

(2) They are not social workers. Where 
there is a social problem in the home, the 
social worker is in charge and does the plan- 
ning for the family. 

Where they do come in definitely is in 
the field of housekeeping. It is obvious 
from the training that they receive that they 
are not skilled nutritionists, and they do not 
pretend to be such. They have, however, 
the supervision of a director who is a skilled 
nutrition worker, and to whom they can 
bring any problems of food substitution, 
food chemistry, special diets, and so on. 

Toronto has been backward in the devel- 
opment of a community nutrition program. 
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This work is beginning to develop, and it 
is heading up around the Visiting House- 
keepers, so that I wish to make clear that 
the workers of the Visiting Housekeepers 
Centre are more than glorified domestics. 
They have very definitely a teaching and 
educational function in household manage- 
ment and practical housekeeping. The fact 
that they spend 8 or 10 hours a day in the 
home for a period of several weeks gives 
them an influence and effectiveness difficult 
to get in any other way. The nutrition work 
is still in its infancy but shows signs of 
satisfactory growth. 

The number of workers is rapidly grow- 
ing: starting with 5 in 1925 it has now 
grown to 28. The intention is to put on 
the staff nutrition workers who are House- 
hold Science graduates, and who can give 
definite leadership to the nutrition work of 
the community. When this is done nutrition 
clinics will be organized. 

From the social work standpoint the 
scheme has worked very well. I know the 
objections which are forming in your mind. 
Here is a worker going into a home and 
brought into very close touch with the 
members of that home. Will she not be a 
complicating factor from the social stand- 
point? Will she be able to resist the tempta- 
tion to give social advice and thus perhaps 
spoil the plan of the social worker? As a 
matter of fact there have been several cases 
where difficulty of this kind has arisen, but 
on the whole the plan has worked with 
remarkable smoothness. 

Three factors have contributed to this. 

(1) The director of the Visiting House- 
keepers Centre is an exceptionally able 
worker, very socially minded, and sees very 
clearly the health and social relationship of 
her work. The closest co-operation has been 
no problem, for this is something which the 
director has fairly demanded from the social 
and health organizations. 

(2) There is an advisory social commit- 
tee which meets regularly. For the first 
year or more of operation it met every week, 
carefully thinking through any problems 
which arose and discussing the type of case 
which should receive care. The present ad- 
visory social committee combines the work 
of the two former committees, one of which 
dealt with training policies and the other 
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with cases and inter-relations. The bi- 
monthly discussions have built up a policy 
of inter-relations with other agencies. 

(3) A social worker from the staff of 
the family society (N.W.A.) gives some 
twelve hours training to each new class 
entering, and is thus able to get over to them 
right from the beginning the question of 
inter-relations. 

Without these three conditions there 
might, of course, very easily be a different 
tale to tell, but under present conditions 
we feel that a separately organized depart- 
ment offers the following advantages: 

(1) Housekeeping and nutrition work 
has an opportunity to stand on its own feet 
in the community. It can work out its own 
principles, develop an individual personality 
and be the core around which a community 
program along these lines can coalesce. The 
workers go into many different types of 
homes, not alone those in which poverty is 
a factor. 

(2) As a separate organization, the ini- 
tiative of the visiting housekeeper and her 
pride in the program of the organization 
can be developed. The work is not kept 
down by the exigencies of the organization 
of which it otherwise would form a part. 

(3) From the standpoint of the family 
welfare society: we get a practical house- 
keeping service which is badly needed and 
the germ of a real educational work in the 
community without having the responsibility 
of supervision and finance. This work has, 
I think, advanced more rapidly on its present 
basis of organization than would have been 
possible had it been simply a branch of 
another social or nursing organization. 

(4) From the standpoint of publicity and 
public recognition, I think the advantages 
are with the separate organization. There 
has been a great interest aroused in Toronto 
in this work. I am not, of course, suggest- 
ing that the Toronto type of organization 
is universally valid, but it is working out 
exceedingly well in Toronto under the con- 
ditions which operate there; and for a new 
organization getting under way, the com- 
plete lack of criticism from the standpoint 
of the social and nursing organizations of 
the city and the very definite goodwill and 
recognition of the place of this new piece of 
work in the general program is remarkable. 
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There is a strong utilitarian strength jp 
Canadian social work. We are not fond of 
abstract discussions, but keep in mind the 
practical end to be served. One of the char. 
acters of the Vagabond King says, “If we 
do nothing we are nothing.” The Visiting 
Housekeepers’ type of work is one which 
has a strong appeal to this practical instinct 
It has demonstrated its value, and I think 
it is almost certain that the next few years 
will see the present somewhat partial pro. 
gram corrected and full orbed home eco- 
nomics program pushed vigorously. 


Discussion by Miss Ward 

The Visiting Housekeeper Association in Detroit 
is somewhat different from either of those already 
mentioned. It is a separate organization composed 
of sixteen trained home economics’ workers, 
financed by the Community Fund, and co-operating 
with all agencies in the city. It gives four type 
of service: (1) Instruction in the home; (2) 
instruction at the Practical Housekeeping Center; 
(3) Cost of Living work; (4) special work such 
as the planning of menus for camps, boarding 
homes, and so on. 

The purpose is to improve living conditions and 
to supervise in homes where parents are too low 
grade mentally to care for their families without 
instruction and supervision. In some _ instances 
the visiting housekeeper goes into homes and 
handles the money for the families who are receiv- 
ing mothers’ pensions or receiving relief from the 
Department of Public Welfare. In other cases 
it is necessary to give only advice and instruction 
in the spending of the money. Instruction is 
also given in cooking, budget planning, buying, 
special diets, meal planning, and so on. 

The organization supervises in many motherless 
homes, assisting the oldest girls or, in a few cases, 
boys in caring for the home and younger brothers 
and sisters. 

The second type of service is the Practical 
Housekeeping Center. This is a six-room cottage, 
economically furnished, where groups of four girls, 
or a mother and children, live for a period of 
two or three weeks and are given instruction if 
all phases of housekeeping. It furnishes an op 
portunity for giving a practical demonstration it 
the value of regularity of living to girls and fami- 
lies who need such assistance. 

The third type of service is the Cost of Living 
material which is issued quarterly and is used @ 
a basis for all relief given in the city. 

The fourth type of service is the special assist 
ance given to agencies, group instruction, research 
work, aad so on. 
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BUDGET PLANNING IN 1905 


CCASIONALLY, in the midst of 

crowding theories and new ideas, we 
need to stop for a moment and go back to 
the beginnings, to those earlier efforts of 
social service where we may discern the 
roots of what we had thought our most 
modern discoveries. 

Home economics, as applied to the clients 
of family social work societies, teaching 
mothers how to feed their families, is still at 
a tentative stage in many of our organiza- 
tions. It is significant to find in the annual 
report of a family social work society for the 
year 1905 an early effort to organize family 
food expenditures—not only the experiment 
but the prices are interesting ! 

In order that the conference may be more sug- 
gestive and give more helpful advice to our families 
in regard to the food question several of the 


visitors gave small blank books to certain women 
who they thought would be willing and able to keep 


accounts, and asked them to keep an itemized 
account for one or two weeks of exactly what they 
spent for food. These accounts are interesting and 
some of them show economy and ingenuity. The 
one we give was kept by Mrs. H for one of two 
weeks in April, when the family was fairly pros- 
perous. Mrs. H tried to show the variety she could 
provide for a small sum. The family consisted of 
the man (a laborer), the woman, and two children 
of three and two years of age. 


These accounts have been submitted to two phy- 
sicians who are much interested in the food ques- 
tion. They say that the account provided very 
liberally, if there was no waste. We realize that 
these accounts and comments are merely suggestive, 
but we are convinced that charity workers should 
consider the food question more carefully, as insuf- 
ficient nourishment may lead a working man or 
woman to drink, and all sorts of ills follow insuf- 
ficient nourishment. 

To this should be added 26 cents, the propor- 
tionate cost of tea, cocoa (shells), and butter for 
one week, purchased during two weeks, making a 
total for the week of $3.08. 

They had bread at every meal, and tea or coffee 
for the man alone at breakfast. During this period 


Bill of Fare—April 24-30 


Monday 


Breakfast: Oatmeal (left over), cream toast, coffee. 


Dinner: Beef pie, potatoes, rice pudding. = 
Supper: Meat hash, cocoa shells, cream biscutt. 


Tuesday 


Breakfast: Corn-meal mush, egg on toast (for one). 


Dinner: Pork knuckles, spinach, apple pie. 


Supper: Fried mush, gingerbread, cocoa, apple sauce. 


Wednesday 
Breakfast: Oatmeal, creamed potatoes. 


Dinner: Corn chowder with crackers, baked Indian pudding. 
Supper: Baked beans, prune sauce, cocoa, cream puffs. 


Thursday 
Breakfast : Corn-meal mush, baked beans, coffee. 
Dinner: Macaroni and tomato, cracker pudding. 


Supper: Baked macaroni and cheese, cocoa, raised doughnuts. 


Friday 
Breakfast: Oatmeal, potato puffs, tea. 


Dinner: Baked haddock (stuffed), egg sauce, mashed potatoes, prune pie. 
Supper: Fish (left over from dinner), cocoa, Scotch scones. 


Saturday 
Breakfast: Corn-meal mush, omelet for one. 


Dinner: Split-pea soup and croutons, cottage pudding. 
Supper: Baked beans, ginger cookies, apple sauce, cocoa. 


Sunday 
Breakfast: Beans, brown bread, coffee. 
Dinner: Roast lamb and rice, apple dumplings. 
Supper: Cold lamb, cocoa, prunes, cream tartar biscuits. 


the whole family seemed to the visitor well 
nourished. 
Spent 

Coffee, % Ib....... $0.10 
Milk, 1 qt. skim...  .03 
Flour, % bag..... 40 
Best, 2 MMs cscccs 10 
Potatoes, % pk.... .06 
Rice, 1 lb. ........ .05 
Yeast cake ....... 02 $0.76 
Corn-meal, 2 Ibs... $0.06 
aaa 
4 doz. eggs....... .08 
i, +. 12 
Y pk. spinach.....  .05 
a 
VY, pk. apples...... 08 
Pint molasses ....  .05 48 
Milk............ $0.06 
ae ere 08 
OE ae 07 
Crackers. ....... 05 
eee 07 
eae 
Yeast cake ....... 02 40 
a 
3 Ibs. macaroni.... .08 
Can tomatoes ..... 07 
SO Se 23 
Milk...... ..... $0.03 
3 Ibs. haddock..... .10 
4 pk. potatoes.... .06 
Pepper and salt... .05 
1 Ib. prunes....... 04 
FC. 34 
Milk............ $0.03 
i =e 08 
Salt OCR occ snsee 09 
a 07 
Yeast cake ....... 02 29 
Milk. ........... $0.03 
4 ibs lamb....... 24 
ee 32 
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MARY E. RICHMOND 


ARY E. RICHMOND died on 
September 12th after an illness of 
To the world at 
large Miss Richmond was known as Direc- 
tor of the Charity Organization Department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, author of 
books on social case work and marriage law 


several months. 


administration. By family social workers 


she—who had herself been a family social 
loved and 


worker—was reverenced as 


leader, teacher, and friend. We hope in a 
future issue of THE Famity to give some 
intimation of her varied interests and the 
richness of her achievements. 
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In these first days, so full of a sense of 
overwhelming loss, the thought uppermost 
in our minds is that we shall never see her 
again, or have her clear thought applied to 
our daily problems. But just because she 
has taught us so much and has for so many 
years been guide and counsellor, we turn 
instinctively to her own fine philosophy as a 
source of comfort and strength. 


She had accepted the fact of her illness as 
an inevitable part of life and had dismissed 
its handicaps and discomforts as things that 
did not matter. What did matter tremen- 
dously were the many tasks still to be done 
and she eagerly planned work which would 
have occupied her for several years. Dur- 
ing August she read the proof of Marriage 
and the State, the book on which she had 
spent nine years of preparation. 


Miss Richmond, in suggesting the torch 
as a fitting emblem for the Conference on 
Family Life in America Today, reminded 
us that in the Greek races the victory was 
not always to the swift, but to the one who 
kept his torch alight to the goal. Both the 
idea of keeping the torch alight and that of 
passing it on to other hands were ever in 
her mind and permeated her work. It was 
a torch burning with brilliance and vigor 
that she passed on to us. 


Miss Richmond was supremely a social 
builder. 
are woven into the social fabric of our life 


The ideas for which she worked 


today. Countless lives have felt the influence 
What she has 
given to us as her pupils and fellow 


of her adventurous spirit. 


workers is not something static—it is a 
marching song which spurs us toward goals 
which even she may not have envisaged. 
The work she did has laid the foundation of 
the work still to be done. Her triumphant 
life has given significance to life itself. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED?’ 


CAROLINE BEDFORD 
Assistant General Manager, St. Louis Provident Association 


HO is responsible for the relief of 
W unemployed? First and fore- 

most, the unemployed, himself, his 
family, relatives, and friends; and second, 
“the butcher, the baker, the candle-stick 
maker,” who must give him credit and bear 
the heavy loss of his trade. Whatever relief 
comes from outside sources, even in the 
most generous communities, is but “a drop 
in the bucket ” compared with the loss of 
wages. 

When these natural sources of relief have 
reached the saturation point, the public, in 
some fashion or other, must come to the 
rescue. In St. Louis the brunt of such relief 
falls on the Provident Association. The 
burden is at all times a heavy one but this 
winter assumed almost the proportions of a 
disaster. Feeling it necessary to know how 
we were meeting the situation and whether 
we could develop a definite technique for 
the treatment of the unemployed, we began, 
in February, a series of conferences on un- 
employment relief cases. Each visitor was 
asked to analyze a certain number of such 
cases under her care and, with her district 
superintendent, bring them for discussion 
with the general secretary and the case 
supervisor. Out of these conferences are 
developing, we hope, a better understanding 
of the problem we are facing and better 
methods of meeting it—nothing new or 
startling, but only old principles restated 
and old truths applied to a phase of our job 
which has been somewhat neglected. 

Perhaps others, also, have felt it neglected 
and it may not be amiss to set down some 
of these things which we have relearned. 

In the first place, we found it important 
to keep clearly in mind that not every man 
out of a job could, in the strict sense of the 
word, be called unemployed. A considerable 
portion of those studied were, in greater or 
less degree, unemployable—that is, for 


* Given at a meeting of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, Memphis, 
May 4, 1928. 


physical, mental, or personality reasons in- 
capable of fitting easily into the ranks of 
industry. They needed some special adjust- 
ment in industry or they needed a change 
in attitude as to their own responsibility in 
getting or keeping a job. When the handi- 
cap was an obvious, physical one, the dis- 
tinction between the “ strictly unemployed ” 
and the “ partially unemployable ” was easy 
to make. When the disability was a hidden 
one, especially when one of mental equip- 
ment or of defective personality, the differ- 
entiation had to be made on the basis of 
his past record as a worker. Certain defi- 
nite facts were necessary: Where did he 
work last? For how long and at what 
wage? What was his reason for leaving? 
Where had he worked longest? Where for 
the highest wage? Why did he lose these 
jobs? Had there been a decided change in 
the type of work he had done? Why? If 
his record showed only short jobs at low 
wages, what explanation was there in edu- 
cation, ability, or personality? What were 
his chances for returning to any of his 
previous jobs? 

From these facts, when verified, we 
could determine whether our problem was 
one of dealing with a shortage of income 
due to conditions over which the family 
had no control, or whether it was one of 
refitting a man into some niche in the in- 
dustrial world. The latter task will remain, 
whatever the reforms in industry ; nay more, 
it is likely to increase, temporarily. When 
workmen’s compensation is put into effect 
the employer examines more carefully his 
prospective employees for defects, physical 
or mental, which might increase his hazards. 
When insurance against unemployment be- 
comes a reality, the employer will choose 
more carefully those likely to be of most 
permanent value to him. With increased 
emphasis on efficiency in management, the 
inefficient, the erratic, the middle-aged will 
find only odd jobs left for them. Each such 
reform changes and defines the field of 
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social work activity but does not lessen it 
for the present generation. 

The unemployable we have always recog- 
nized, in theory at least, as our clientele. 
Our responsibility for the treatment of the 
unemployed, without handicaps, has not 
been so generally accepted. Some have rec- 
ognized it as an opportunity, some have felt 
a bit impatient over it as a task thrust upon 
us with which we deal because we must. 

But whatever the possibilities of the 
future, we were faced last winter with the 
necessity of dealing with both. What varia- 
tion, then, was possible and advisable in our 
methods of treatment? 

We found that it clarified our thinking to 
fix our attention on the problem with which 
we were dealing—that is, the results of 
unemployment, rather than unemployment 
itself. Of these results, two are of special 
significance, the absence of the usual family 
income and the state of mind induced by 
being out of work. Absence of income, 
whatever its cause, is a social problem, the 
lack of the means of maintaining nor- 
mal relationships with one’s fellowmen. 
Relief—as treatment for that problem—is 
social case treatment, a readjustment of one 
abnormal environmental factor. It is a 
service rendered and not, as usually classi- 
fied, merely an accessory to a service. This 
is a fact we seem to lose sight of, though 
we make glib comparison between relief 
and medicine. We speak of “ relief cases ” 
and “ service cases ’’ as though the two were 
things apart. To recognize relief-giving as 
a service lends it professional dignity and 
makes our search for income-facts and 
budget-facts more objective. In the strictly 
unemployed we find this problem in its pur- 
est form and our chance to study, with few- 
est complicating factors, the results of relief 
as case treatment. If other social problems 
develop we may be able to tell whether it is 
due to faulty technique or to an error in 
diagnosis. Perhaps in a year or two we 
may have cases worthy of research on this 
important topic. 

The second problem, the state of mind 
induced by being out of work, calls for defi- 
nite treatment, also. Some of us may have 


known, directly or indirectly, the discourage- 
ment, the irritability, the loss of self-respect, 
perhaps the bitterness which comes at such 
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a time, even without the added panic of see- 
ing wife and children in want. 

In methods of treatment we emphasized, 
first, the necessity of dealing directly—not 
occasionally but always—with the one who 
is unemployed. He alone can give us the 
facts we need. From anyone else we will 
secure but hear-say evidence and nothing at 
all as to reasons why. But more important 
than securing correct information is the 
treatment value of talking things over with 
one whose misfortune is responsible for the 
family’s need. 

The man is the natural support of the 
family. When he is out of work one substi- 
tute for that support is relief and the re- 
sponsibility for providing that substitute is 
his. Yet it is a responsibility which is all 
too easily shifted to the wife and, in spite 
of our principles, we found ourselves all too 
frequently taking the course of least resist- 
ance and dealing with her. We scolded 
about it a bit, we insisted on seeing the man 
occasionally but the wife was usually at 
home and the husband out “looking for 
work "—we were busy and the _ family 
needed relief. What would we think of a 
doctor who was so busy that week after 
week he would prescribe for his patient on 
another’s description of his symptoms ? 

In the second place, if we are to talk with 
the man, it is more business-like to see him 
in the office. We wish to know what efforts 
he has made toward finding a job and with 
what success. We wish to discuss with him 
certain possibilities of which we may have 
heard. We wish to know how much he has 
picked up in odd jobs and how far the 
earnings from these will go to meet his cur- 
rent needs. These are matters which he may 
not always talk over frankly with his wife 
or he may have more or less of a pose to 
maintain before her. Besides, he is more 
accustomed to talking over questions of em- 
ployment in an office—definite questions 
seem quite natural and definite answers to be 
expected. If he is honestly trying to find a 
job he appreciates this business-like attitude. 
If he is not, the sooner we learn the real 
nature of the problem we are dealing with, 
the better. It gives, too, a chance to finish 
up a job while we are at it—to consult refer- 
ences or possible employers by telephone 
and to discuss with the man while he is 
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there the questions which arise. Not always 
is the reason which the employer gives for a 
man’s leaving a job the same as that which 
the man gives. We cannot assume that 
either is necessarily right, but when secured 
at different times it is not unusual to find 
treatment based on one version or the other 
without effort to ascertain the truth. In 
the rush of work it is easy to assume one as 
a fact and to forget the other. 

This plan of dealing with the unemployed 
man in the office is so obvious and natural 
that it is worth while asking why it is so 
hard to put into practice. One reason is our 
tradition in favor of home visits. How, the 
visitors asked, can we find out what other 
problems there are and how deal with them 
without home visits? And home visits plus 
office ones take more time than a heavy win- 
ter case load will allow. Our choice was a 
deliberate one. We would make one home 
visit always—we would make others when 
they seemed warranted, but unless the plan 
of treatment definitely involved the wife our 
general plan of procedure in unemployment 
cases, after the first visit, would be office 
interviews, only, with the man. We fully 
recognize the dangers—that other problems 
may escape our attention, and that the habit 
of using office interviews instead of home 
visits may spread to other types of cases. 
As to the latter danger—constant vigilance 
is the only remedy. As to the former, we 
have already accepted the principle that not 
all social problems existing in a family call 
for professional treatment. If no prob- 
lems exist which should have brought the 
family to us had there been no unemploy- 
ment, we feel that we may leave the manage- 
ment of such as do exist to the family itself. 
This is safe enough with a trained and ob- 
servant visitor but there are bound to be 
mistakes with the new and untrained one. 
However, we have decided that the risk 
is no greater than that of over-fussiness and 
unwise interference when we cannot or 
should not follow up. 

Another reason, we felt, lay in our own 
attitude toward the unemployed man. He 
did not want to come and we did not always 
make it easy for him to come. It is easy to 
understand reluctance in making the first 
application. It is hard for anyone to admit 
he has failed. But if that reluctance con- 
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tinues we need to question our methods. Do 
we say in effect, like all the aunts to Kip- 
ling’s “‘satiable elephant’s child,” “ Come 
here and be spanked”? Do we scold or 
preach or make a man feel uncomfortably 
like a beggar for alms, instead of a client 
coming for advice and direction ? 

This leads to a third point in treatment. 
Next to dealing directly with the man, we 
have tried to emphasize the importance of 
unearthing and developing resources. As 
we shall point out later, this is more difficult 
in St. Louis than in more favored communi- 
ties but we are learning, again, the truth of 
Miss Richmond’s dictum that “ the doctrine 
of probabilities is responsible for much poor 
case work.” Leadership treatment begins 
in the first interview, especially when ab- 
sence of income and discouragement are the 
problems we are facing, leading the client 
to think of ways out other than through our 
relief. Miss Richmond, years ago, drew the 
analogy between an unemployment panic 
and a panic in a theatre when the cry of 
“fire” is heard. We need to open all the 
exits, for crowding toward a single exit— 
that of relief—will mean disaster. The 
analogy is just as true when we are dealing 
with unemployment in normal times, though 
the disaster may not be so apparent. What 
had the man done when out of work before ? 
What has he tried this time? What would 
he try if he could? 

It is our job to bring trained intelligence 
and a wider experience to the aid of each 
worried and discouraged man. To offer 
him, instead, a grocery order is to defraud 
him of that which he and the public have 
a right to expect of us, making relief a sub- 
stitute for case work. If the grocery order 
must be given, by giving it after we have 
worked out with him the best plan our com- 
bined wits are capable of, we make relief a 
part of case work, not a substitute for it. 
Here, again, success or failure lies largely 
in our attitude. It is so easy to make the 
client feel that our questioning is due to a 
grudging reluctance to give relief rather 
than to a real desire to help. 

A corrollary of this is the need of our 
knowing what the community has to offer in 
the way of employment. The report given 
last year by Miss Julia Alsberg* of an 


* See the Survey, June 15, 1927, p. 315. 
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experiment in our South District shows 
what can be done in fitting the worker into 
industry in normal times. We are planning 
to follow up this plan through a Committee 
on Industrial Relations which will help us 
in discovering and utilizing such resources 
for employment as exist and perhaps even to 
build up some where none exist at present 
(though this may be too much to expect). 
This does not mean that we are planning to 
open an employment bureau. It means only 
a recognition of the fact that in dealing with 
the unemployed on a case work basis the 
knowledge of employment resources is as 
essential as the knowledge of health re- 
sources in dealing with the sick. 

This brings us to a fourth point in the 
method of dealing with the unemployed, that 
we help him in every way possible to find a 
job. Simple and fairly obvious, it would 
seem, but when the unemployed were many 
there seemed little time for it in the day’s 
program; so, too often, we sent him forth, 
with a week’s allowance, to hunt for his own 
job while we turned to the next case. It 
saved time that day but the worst of it was 
that he was back again the next week—and 
the week after. And with each week’s ac- 
cumulation the time available for each client 
grew less until we seemed in a vicious tread- 
mill, hastening always but getting nowhere. 
Again last year’s experiment in South Dis- 
trict pointed a way out. With a knowledge 
of the community’s resources at hand, it was 
possible to fit a surprising number of people 
into jobs, even though it did take longer to 
get the facts and even though our day-sheets 
did show a disproportionate amount of time 
in the office. And the exhilaration of get- 
ting somewhere had a tremendously hearten- 
ing effect on visitor and client alike. Lack 
of time, however, was not always the reason 
we gave for not helping the client find a 
job. Was it not better for him to hunt his 
own job and thereby develop independence ? 
Was it not poor case work to do for him 
that which he could do for himself? The 
same arguments we used years ago to justify 
our meagre relief. Doesn’t the case work 


method meet the difficulty in one as in the 
other? At any rate, considering the present 
chaotic condition of industry it hardly seems 
logical that supporting a man’s family while 
he searches for a job, like the proverbial 
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needle in a haystack, should conserve his 
self-respect and independence more than 
finding a job for him and letting him sup- 
port his own family. Besides, the latter 
method has the additional advantage of de- 
fining the problem. How can any of us 
gauge the effort expended in that lone search 
for a job or judge when a man passes from 
the honest seeker to the ranks of those who 
“look for a job and pray they won't 
find it” ? Doubting and credulity are 
equally dangerous to good case work, 

All these points serve to emphasize one 
particular virtue in dealing with cases of 
unemployment—the virtue of promptness. 
To know the facts as quickly as possible, 
and the resources, and to find a job—this is 
the essence of good case work for the unem- 
ployed, since it means his restoration to 
normal status at the earliest possible moment 
and the lessening, thereby, of the danger of 
that dependent attitude of mind which we 
all deplore. 


But granting promptness and thorough- 
ness in treatment, relief must be adequate to 
meet the need in unemployment cases as 
well as in those of sickness and death. And 
unemployment cases thus cared for are 
expensive. Any unusual number of them 
will, in a short time, upset the most carefully 
planned agency budget. There is danger of 
this causing one of two results: Either 
other groups suffer, or relief to the unem- 
ployed becomes niggardly in its family aver- 
age. When weeks go by and the hoped-for 
job does not materialize we, as well as the 
client, grow weary. A different note creeps 
into our questioning and we begin to say, 
quite firmly, that the family must not expect 
to be supported indefinitely, that Johnny 
must leave school, or Mrs. A go to work 
or the family break up its home and go to 
relatives, not because the situation is in any 
way changed from what it was in the begin- 
ning, but because we are worried about 
the mounting totals of our relief figures. 
This is the danger that comes with over- 
load, hastily made plans without an adequate 
basis of fact, and hasty changes in those 
plans when the necessity of cutting down 
stares us in the face—too much emergency 
relief and too little planned relief. 


For several years family agencies have 
been alarmed over the rising cost of relief. 
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This year a group of fifteen societies have 
attempted to find the reason for it through 
a comparative study of 1916 and 1925 
relief cases. This study will undoubtedly 
show a number of reasons for the increase— 
so many, perhaps, that each of us may be 
able to prove his favorite theory. One 
fact brought out by the St. Louis study is 
pertinent to this discussion. In 1916, 24 
per cent of the cases studied came to the 
society because of unemployment of the 
head of the family. In 1925, 52 per cent 
came for this reason—or more than double 
the proportion of the previous period. Yet 
1925 was a fairly normal year so far as 
unemployment went. So, too, was 1927 but 
our reports for last year show a similar 
state of affairs. In about 50 per cent of 
all relief cases the head of the household 
was unemployed. About a third of the 
total amount spent was for these families. 
With unemployment this winter a national 
calamity what will be the proportions for 
1928 ? 

St. Louis doubtless suffers more than most 
cities from unemployment in normal times. 
It is largely a non-unionized city, wages are 
very low, and it draws on a territory unusu- 
ally backward in standards and in ability. 
Many sections of the southern half of 
Missouri are almost unbelievably poor and 
illiterate. From them comes a constantly 
shifting population, willing to live in 
crowded quarters and to take almost any 
wage offered. They are not used to steady 
work or to speeding up. They drift back 
again to the farms and others take their 
places. St. Louis has had, too, in recent 
years, a heavy colored migration from the 
South, equally unused to city conditions and 
equally unskilled. These compete with the 
white group for poorly paid, unskilled jobs. 

In a recent study of 114 unemployment 
cases, 50 per cent had been earning, when 
employed, less than $100 a month. Another 
26 per cent had been earning from $100 to 
$125 a month. The average wage for the 
76 per cent (87 families out of the 114) 
had been only $90 per month. When a 
family lives as near the margin as this, at 
its best, it is easy to see why even a short 
period of unemployment sends it over the 
margin into the ranks of the dependent. 
There is little possibility for saving or for 
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credit and since friends and relatives earn 
about the same amount, these natural re- 
sources in time of trouble are cut off and a 
heavier burden is thrown on the charitable 
agencies of the community. 

The situation differs only in degree, not 
in kind, from that which faces every com- 
munity every winter. The cyclical depres- 
sion may come but once in six or seven 
years, the fringe of unemployment is an 
accepted fact of modern industry and will 
remain so until the cost of idle labor, like 
the cost of idle machinery, is added to the 
other costs of production. And if, as some 
tell us, our present depression is due not 
so much to another cycle as to the inability 
of industry, as a whole, to absorb those 
displaced by more efficient methods of 
management, we may be facing a longer 
and more serious period of unemployment 
than ever before. 

How long can private agencies continue 
to meet the situation’ How long will com- 
munity chests be able to provide for the 
mounting costs ? 

What happens, too, to the other social 
needs of a community when unemployment 
absorbs too large a share of the energies 
and resources of a family agency? 

Children’s homes in St. Louis are numer- 
ous and over-crowded, school attendance is 
poor, children are going to work without 
adequate preparation because of the need of 
their meagre wage, mothers of three and 
four young children habitually work away 
from home, over-crowding exists in our 
tenements beyond any possible standard of 
comfort or decency, the city makes but 
inadequate provision for its sick and defec- 
tive. A considerable portion of these ills 
are due to the low wages and low standards 
already mentioned. But from conferences 
with other agencies and from reading our 
own records it is evident that a portion of 
it at least, is a by-product of the heavy 
burden of unemployment we are carrying. 
Some of the children in homes are orphans, 
others have fathers who could, if they 
would, support them; some of the working 
mothers are widows or deserted wives; 
some of the children who work do so be- 
cause of the illness or the irresponsibility 
of those who should provide for them; 
some of the over-crowding and other ills 
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are due to the neglect of able-bodied men 
who would not work no matter what 
reforms were made in industry. When wife 
or children are willing to assume the burden 
or when orphanage doors are open, it is 
easy, in the busy day, to forget these needs 
because of more pressing ones and then three 
months later to close the case because we 
have lost our contact. However, we need 
to remember that it is easy, likewise, to 
rationalize on this point, easy to fall into 
the habit of making unemployment the 
scape-goat for our lack of skill, our lack 
of imagination and judgment. Again the 
need of knowing our facts and studying our 
methods. 

But if we are sure of our facts, if we 
have acted promptly in cases of unemploy- 
ment, dealing with the man in a business-like 
way and utilizing all possible resources of 
the individual and of the community and 
still find it impossible, with staff and relief 
provided us, to do justice to one portion of 
our clientele without neglecting another, 
what shall we do about it? 

One way out is by shifting a part of the 
load to public, tax-supported agencies. No 
one considers this as more than a make-shift. 
We realize that unemployment brings many 
for the first time to the need of charitable 
assistance and this is a critical and danger- 
ous point in any family’s history. When a 
man first faces the fact that he can no 
longer, unaided, meet the responsibilities he 
has assumed he needs the best service that 
trained case work can supply. The annals 
of any family agency will show what the 
tragic after-results may be. And _ trained 
case work is, as we know, all too seldom 
provided by the public agency, faced with 
the necessity of explaining to the tax-payer 
its over-head expense. But we may as well 
face the facts. Does he always receive that 
trained service from a harassed and over- 
loaded visitor in a private agency, faced with 
the necessity of explaining a relief total 
which exceeds the agency’s budget? Besides, 
for many, the experience proves to be only 
a temporary emergency from which they 
recover without skilled assistance. This may 
be proved from the annals of public and 
private agencies alike. The incidence of 
return in unemployment cases is slight under 
any circumstances. And for those who do 
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return possibly our diagnosis was at fault 
rather than our treatment. Is it then the 
wisest plan to divert to the needs of this 
group the best of our talent when that means 
diverting it from those who may need it 
more ? 

For many of us this is at the present time 
but an academic question. For many family 
agencies it has been, this winter as in times 
past, a choice between taking on the extra 
load or seeing it assumed by irresponsible 
and unorganized groups in the community, 
and the extra load has seemed preferable 
to the chaos of the latter method. For the 
public agency and the public funds are not 
always available when needed. We are, as 
a nation, notoriously averse to providing in 
years of plenty for the lean years we are 
sure will never come again. And when they 
do come the need is likely to be over before 
we can decide on the best method of pro- 
cedure. Before we grumble too much about 
our present predicament, it is worth while 
asking whether or not we as social workers 
have shared in this general fallacy, this easy 
optimism. Each of us knows his own com- 
munity—each knows how far it is wise to 
go, what needs we can first expect the public 
purse to meet. But some planning before 
disaster strikes again is surely the part of 
wisdom for unemployment as well as for 
tornados. 

Is this all? If we could shift the load 
entirely would we then have no further 
responsibility ? 

Since the earliest days of organized char- 
ity we have been warned of the danger of 
supplementing the wages of able-bodied 
men, working full time, whether that supple- 
ment were from public or private sources. 
We have pointed to the history of the Eng- 
lish Poor Laws, when such relief served to 
keep wages below the minimum of subsis- 
tence and so increased rather than dimin- 
ished the miseries of the poor. Are we not 
in danger of repeating this sad mistake if 
we provide, through relief, a substitute for 
the steady job or for the savings necessary 
to tide a man over from one job to another? 
Are we not subsidizing industry just as truly 
when we provide relief off the job as when 
we provide it on the job? 

Perhaps the only way out, in those earlier 
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days, was to withhold the relief, leaving the 
battle to be fought out by those directly 
concerned and closing the eyes to the misery 
that ensued. And if our attitude has 
changed it is not because the dangers have 
vanished or lessened. It is because we have 
gained new allies. Social work and social 
reform are not separate forces but parts of 
a single program which cannot go forward 
as it should unless each plays its part. It 
js not enough that we should care as best 
we can for the unemployed who come to 
us, it is not enough that we make further 
care available for them from public funds. 
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We must, as social workers, take a part in 
the cure of unemployment itself. We must 
gather out of the day’s work the facts as 
to the social significance of unemployment 
and give these facts publicity. We must 
register our protest against the burden we 
are carrying which should not be ours and 
which prevents our doing our legitimate job. 
We must acquaint ourselves with programs 
for industrial reform and lend whatever 
support we can to those which promise best 
hope for placing the burden for the relief 
of the unemployed where it should ultimately 
rest—on the consumer himself. 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 


Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


INSIST that in America we have an 

exceptional opportunity to build a 

superior civilization. With that oppor- 
tunity is a responsibility which we cannot 
afford to ignore. 

Our greatgrandfathers set up a form of 
government which presupposes active par- 
ticipation of the people through that gov- 
ernment in making America an increasingly 
attractive country to live in. Within half a 
century we extended the right to vote to all 
men, setting the pace for the rest of the 
world, and recently we have further ex- 
tended the suffrage to women. What for? 
Obviously to permit still wider participation 
in the formulation of public policies. 

In this country we have found a wealth 
of natural resources almost beyond the 
dreams of the avaricious exploiters. In 
speaking of our annual production statesmen 
must deal in superlatives, for in numerous 
most important products of modern civiliza- 
tion our country is easily first. No country 
was ever more richly endowed by nature to 
promote the general welfare; and in appli- 
cation of scientific principles in the develop- 
ment of improved methods as well as in the 
invention of labor-saving machines, we have 
displayed unsurpassed ability and resource- 
fulness in producing more things. Is that 
enough ? 

In our hurry to make and sell more things 
we have permitted certain abuses which 
seriously mar the civilization we are build- 


ing. The mention of two only—industrial 
accidents and involuntary unemployment— 
is sufficient to suggest outstanding social 
problems requiring the attention of the 
public. 

In dealing with the first of these we have 
in a public way acted sanely, courageously, 
effectively. Our almost complete system of 
workmen’s accident compensation laws is 
now universally applauded—as a thing ac- 
complished—although this social legislation 
was long retarded by mistaken private oppo- 
sition and public apathy. Compensation 
laws have disclosed hidden causes and 
sources of accidents and have stimulated 
accident prevention. Moreover, greater 
than all the public and private charity for all 
purposes combined is the amount of com- 
pensation systematically, scientifically, and 
unwastefully paid yearly on account of those 
incapacitated by accident while producing 
things for our use. Systematic care for the 
victims of accident is now a matter of 
established public policy. 

This public program of accident legisla- 
tion did not come into effect without pre- 
meditation. It was developed through 
twenty years of conscious application to that 
specific problem. 

What about the second problem: involun- 
tary unemployment ? 

Here, also, students of the subject gener- 
ally agree that there is need of systematically 
collected information, continuing studies of 
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the possibilities of unemployment preven- 
tion, and for the victims of involuntary un- 
employment, also, a carefully safeguarded 
compensation fund to maintain standards of 
family living without physical suffering, 
humiliation, and demoralization. 

In many fields the collection and dissemi- 
nation of information has long been re- 
garded as a public function; and in this field 
beginnings have been made in the regular 
reporting of employment opportunities— 
which is the real purpose of our public em- 
ployment bureaus. Some of these state- 
supported bureaus have existed since 1890 
and there is widespread sentiment in favor 
of their extension from the present scat- 
tered two hundred into an adequate, per- 
manent, nation-wide system through federal- 
state-city co-operation. In the present 
Congress, Senator Wagner has _ re-intro- 
duced for this purpose the carefully pre- 
pared and widely endorsed Kenyon-Nolan 


bill. 


As a direct remedy for unemployment it 
is, of course, agreed that nothing is so de- 
sirable and effective as employment. And 
when private industry begins to slow down 
and lay off men, a very minor stimulus—if 
it promptly increases the demand for staple 
materials throughout the whole country— 
may serve to stabilize industry and provide 
continued opportunities for employment. 
For this purpose there is unanimity of 
opinion that nothing offers greater promise 
than the long range planning of public 
works. The construction of public buildings 
and roads reaches into every community, is 
of sufficient volume to give direct employ- 
ment to many thousands, requires the imme- 
diate use of materials from no less than 
twenty-seven other industries which furnish 
work for many thousand more employees, 
who in turn daily wear out clothing which 
must be supplied by still other industries. 
Their sustained purchasing power at such a 
time is a double-header toward sustained 
prosperity. The ever-widening circles of 


impulse extend throughout the industrial 
world. Legislation to promote a conscious 
nation-wide policy of thus utilizing intelli- 
gently the great influence of our public 
works, was introduced in the present Con- 
gress by Senator Jones and favorably re- 
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ported by the conservative Committee on 
Commerce. 

It is significant that in our more recent 
discussions of employment conditions we 
hear less often the familiar phrases concern. 
ing ‘“‘ seasonal unemployment ” and “ cyclical 
unemployment.” Instead, we now use 
chiefly the term “technological unemploy- 
ment.” In our very efficiency of produc. 
tion—more perhaps of improved method 
than of labor-saving machine—we have so 
increased production per man that we have 
created a large new group of the involun- 
tarily unemployed. Thousands of these are 
highly skilled, middle-aged workers with 
families dependent upon them. “Oh well, 
don’t you admit that improvements in pro- 
duction are beneficial to society in the long 
run?” asks the superficial person. Granted. 
But to the unemployed man with a family it 
is the short run that is vital. And in reap- 
ing the benefits of modern improved proc- 
esses which result in at least temporary mal- 
adjustment of working forces, do we not fall 
short of our common responsibilities if we 
fail to provide as a nation of benefited con- 
sumers that those caught beneath the wheels 
of progress shall not be by us ruthlessly 
ignored ? 

In dealing with the victims of accident in 
industry the public came to understand that 
their financial loss in wages should be paid 
for as a part of the cost of production. The 
convenient method devised for this purpose 
was to require all employers to insure in 
advance against accidents. Thus when the 
worker suffers this misfortune he is com- 
pensated for the period during which he is 
unable to earn his usual wage. The em- 
ployers are expected to add the compensa- 
tion cost to the other costs of production in 
order that it may be spread thin among the 
consumers. Accident compensation works 
well and is established public policy. Now, 
as a matter of simple justice, why should we 
not frankly and publicly recognize that to 
the victims of involuntary unemployment 
we owe a similar measure of consideration? 

Our relative home-market self-sufficiency 
has bred in us a typical, cock-sure self-com- 
placency. But with a distressing maladjust- 
ment of workers, while our improved 
methods with machines and men equip us to 
produce in industry after industry far more 
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‘than we can sell, it is time for us to give 


serious thought to this social problem. Go 
down the line of American industries, says 
Secretary of Labor Davis, and you will find 
this condition of over-equipment of ma- 
chines and men. As a remedy, he suggests 
the importance of discovering how to make 
still more, different things to be sold to the 
public! That suggestion does not impress 
me. Not only shorter hours and the five- 
day-week are now possible and desirable. In 
our country—the wealthiest in the world— 
we cannot afford to fail to organize the 
obvious methods of legal protection in order 
that we may honestly do our common duty 
to those who through no fault of their own 
are suddenly thrown on the industrial scrap 
heap. As in the case of accidents we should 
deal intelligently with the problem of 
unemployment. 
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What will it profit civilization if we 
merely build more and greater fortunes 
based on mass production of more and more 
needless things? Adequate consideration 
should be given to those human beings who 
are made the sacrifice upon the altar of our 
twentieth century comfort and prosperity. 

Without a vision of common service any 
people must perish. No civilization worthy 
the name can be builded on a denial of jus- 
tice to the most unfortunate victims of 
progress. In America, I insist, we have an 
exceptional opportunity to build a superior 
civilization. The measure of its greatness 
will be finally determined not by the variety 
of manufactured things, not by the number 
even of our automobiles, but by our recog- 
nition of public responsibility for dealing 
honestly and intelligently with such prob- 
lems as involuntary unemployment. 








THE CARE OF THE HOMELESS IN ST. LOUIS’ 


WALTER R. HOY 
Executive Secretary, Bureau for Homeless Men, St. Louis 


Ties paper is an attempt to give an 
inclusive statement of the problem of 
the homeless in St. Louis and of the 
facilities for caring for them. Because of 
the enormity of the field and lack of in- 
formation in some phases of the problem, 
the paper has obvious limitations. 

The social agencies of St. Louis have 
recognized that the homeless constitute a 
rapidly increasing problem demanding co- 
operative planning and specialized treatment. 
I have divided my discussion of the home- 
less into three parts: women and girls, 
families, and men and boys. 


Women and Girls 

Miss Harriet Van Antwerp, Associate 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Re- 
ligious Organizations of St. Louis, in her 
study of Boarding Homes for Employed 
Women and Girls in 1923, stated that of 
the eight and one-half million employed 
women in the United States, 20 per cent 
lived away from home, and that it could 
be assumed a like ratio prevailed in St. Louis. 

*Given at a luncheon meeting of the American 


Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
Memphis, May 3, 1928. 


As 105,300 women and girls are employed 
in St. Louis, this means that, using the 
same proportions, 21,060 are living away 
from home. 

In Miss Van Antwerp’s study, it was 
found that the thirteen boarding homes of 
the city had a capacity of 896 beds, with 
an additional Y.W.C.A. Room Registry of 
15 rooms, giving a total of 1,046 beds. All 
the rooms were filled and 914 applicants 
were turned away — which meant that St. 
Louis was not meeting the needs of this 
group at that time. However, since 1923 
the capacity of homes has been enlarged by 
134 beds and this year there were vacancies 
in some of the homes. Miss Van Antwerp 
accounts for the vacancies in two ways: 
First, the unemployment situation has caused 
many girls to go back to their homes; and 
second, girls have a tendency to become self- 
sufficient and hunt their own rooms instead 
of remaining in a supervised home. Seven 
of the thirteen homes gave temporary free 
meals and beds to girls who did not have 
sufficient income to pay their own expenses 
and in no cases were they discharged from 
the homes because they could not pay for 
their keep. Thirty-one rooms were reserved 
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for transients and twenty-three beds were 
reserved for emergencies. The homes have 
worked out a careful plan of co-operation 
and exchange of information so that if a 
certain home cannot provide for an appli- 
cant, it refers the girl to another home that 
can provide a place for her. 

The large number of women and girls 
coming to the city by auto bus has introduced 
a new problem in the care of homeless 
women and girls. It used to be that they 
came to Union Station where the Mullanphy 
Travelers Aid was on the look-out for them 
and could direct them to the proper organ- 
ization, but now many of them are coming 
in on the large number of bus lines lead- 
ing into St. Louis from all over the country. 
Plans are under way to work out a co- 
operative system with the bus terminals so 
that girls can be referred to the proper homes 
when they arrive in St. Louis. 

The Mullanphy Travelers Aid, with of- 
fices in Union Station, meets a very im- 
portant need of the homeless when they 
first arrive in the city. While it does not 
keep a separate record of women and girls, 
its report for 1927 shows that it cared for 
21 unmarried mothers, 19 cases of deser- 
tion, and 2 cases where marriages were wit- 
nessed or verified. Many other women who 
came to St. Louis with the intention of mak- 
ing it their home, were referred to a suit- 
able agency. 

The family service agencies care for a 
small number of dependent women and 
girls and it is within this number that we 
find some of the most difficult problems. 


One example is that of a white woman, 52 years 
of age, who weighs over 200 pounds and has 
tertiary syphilis. She is not definitely feebleminded 
but has an inferior mental capacity. Her condi- 
tion is complicated by an emotional disturbance. 
It has been impossible for her to keep a job very 
long because she tells her employers that she must 
go to the venereal clinic twice a week for treat- 
ments for her condition which, even though it is 
se infectious, causes her employers to discharge 

er. 

The woman was in the care of the Provident 
Association for four years and was later placed in 
the Salvation Army Home, doing occasional work 
there. The Salvation Army Home has found it 
impossible to keep her any longer, because the 
other girls object to her discussion of her disease 
and fear they will become infected. The Salvation 
Army has tried to have her admitted to the City 
Infirmary and also to the City Hospital but the 
Hospital Commissioner has definitely refused to 
accept her in either institution. There is no insti- 


tution which will accept this type of case and, 
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at the same time, it is practically impossible for a 
non-institutional agency to supervise such a person, 


This case was presented to a meeting of 
the Family Department of the Community 
Council, and it was agreed that the Family 
Department should appoint a case committee 
to review cases of this type and to accumu- 
late material that will form the basis for 
working out methods and policies for their 
care. 

Families 

I will confine my discussion of the home- 
less family to three categories: disaster 
families, transient families, and the non- 
resident family. 

(1) Disaster families would not ordi- 
narily come into this discussion except for 
the extent and seriousness of the tornado 
disaster in St. Louis last September. Ac- 
cording to our records, 8,595 families with 
34,380 individuals were affected by the 
tornado.’ 

(2) Transient families may be divided 
into two types: begging families and auto 
transients. 

(a) The begging family does not present, 
in any way, a picture new to society. 
William H. Dawson, in his book on The 
Vagrancy Problem, stated that our fore- 
fathers recognized three and a half centuries 
ago that many begging men and women car- 
ried children about with them, and that such 
children, brought up in idleness, could there- 
after hardly be induced to undertake any 
labor or service. 

In the campaigns of 1926 and 1927 against 
begging, which will be discussed later, we 
did not find many professional, street-beg- 
ging families. The police department and 
city officials co-operated to the fullest ex- 
tent, but found that the city ordinance was 
so indefinite that the police department was 
confronted with the question as to what 
constitutes a begging family. Before we 
can care for the problem adequately, a new 
ordinance that will define begging more ex- 
plicitly must be passed. 

(b) Auto transients have been divided 
into two groups: (1) The small number 
who through some accident or mishap, be- 
come stranded and need temporary assist- 
ance; and (2) auto tramps. Robert E. 
Park, in his preface to The Hobo, stated: 


* See the July Famity, page 151. 
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The man whose restless disposition made him 
a pioneer on the frontier tends to become a home- 
less man, a hobo, and a vagrant in the modern city. 
From the point of view of their biological predis- 
positions, the pioneers and the hoboes are perhaps 
the same temperamental type. From the point of 
view of their socially acquired traits, they are 
something quite different. 


I use Dr. Park’s quotation because I be- 
lieve it applies as well to the man of the 
hobo family as to the unattached hobo. In 
the one, it is the case of a deserted home; 
in the other, of a deserted family. 

The three immediate causes for auto 
tramps are hard roads, low-priced cars, and 
cheap gasoline. 

You are familiar with the picture of the 
auto tramp family in its ramshackle car, 
the children piled in on top of the camp 
equipment and the car literally covered with 
old junk. They are skilled in the art of 
getting by. When they arrive in St. Louis, 
the first thing they do is to ask where they 
can find a relief agency and the next stop 
is at the door of the agency. The man usu- 
ally says that he has come to the city look- 
ing for a job or is on the way to Detroit 
or some other place hunting work, or that 
he was robbed in a camp last night and 
needs immediate assistance. 

The auto tramp families are usually 
handled in the same way as other non- 
resident families. They are more difficult 
to care for because the auto is often the 
greatest hindrance to the carrying out of a 
plan of treatment for the family. Efforts 
are made to sell the auto as soon as possible 
but we have little success in selling the cars, 
because they seldom have clear titles and, 
when they do, there is little market for them. 
As a result the car remains in the possession 
of the family and, while the investigation is 
under way, the family usually disappears. 
They get gasoline from some other source— 
usually generous individuals—and continue 
their journey to the next city. 

What does the future hold for children 
of this group? What can society expect 
from this wandering tribe? There is little 
that the children can learn that can prepare 
them for social responsibility. Their regu- 
lar habits and school attendance are inter- 
rupted. 


(3) The non-resident family: In the 


fall of 1925 the case working agencies felt 


that the increased burden of care for the 
homeless non-resident constituted a problem 
which justified them in asking the Com- 
munity Council to appoint a special com- 
mittee to study this problem. The commit- 
tee wanted to know: (1) The possibility 
for building up responsibility and care of 
the non-resident in the county from which 
he came. (2) How far St. Louis could 
carry another community’s responsibility, 
taking into consideration its ability to carry 
its own. 

The responsibility of the community for 
the care of a dependent family or individual 
is of course based on the residence or settle- 
ment laws. Mrs. Gertrude Bradley, Legal 
Counselor of the St. Louis Provident Asso- 
ciation, made a digest of the Missouri Laws 
and Rulings regarding residence, domicile, 
and inhabitants. She found no reference in 
the Missouri Laws and Reports of the 
Supreme and Appellate Rulings on the term 
“settlement,” which is so much used in 
both the statutes and reports in the eastern 
states. The following is the Ruling Case 
Law of the Poor and Poor Laws—Pauper 
Settlements : 

In General: The fundamental basis of the duty 
to furnish support to a poor person is his settle- 
ment, the general rule being that a poor district 
is bound to furnish support only to persons having 
their settlement therein. Conversely the place of a 


person’s settlement might be defined as the place 
where he has a legal right to support as a pauper.* 


‘ 


The term “settlement” as used in the 
poor laws is the equivalent of “ residence,” 
“home,” or “dwelling place,” rather than 
“domicile”; for, while a man must in the 
eyes of the law always have a domicile, he 
need not always have a settlement, or a 
residence, or a home; and consequently he 
may lose one settlement without gaining an- 
other. But the word “ domicile,” when used 
in connection with the status of a dependent, 
has been construed as synonymous with 
residence, dwelling place, or home, and the 
word “residence” in a statute has been 
construed to mean domicile. 


If a person is born and spends all his life 
in one place, the question as to his settle- 
ment is a simple one; but if he moves from 
place to place the question is more difficult 


* Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., Vol. 21, page 716, section 4, Pauper Settle- 
ments, subsection 19. 
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and is generally governed by statutes, the 
provisions of many of which are complex. 
In order to constitute a settlement in general 
there must be at least a personal presence 
with the animus manendi (intention to re- 
main permanently) and, in determining the 
interest with which a man comes or goes, 
his statements made at the time are admis- 
sible. It has often been decided, in the 
interpretation of statutes relating to the 
settlement of dependents, that residence in- 
cludes something more than mere physical 
presence. There must be on the part of the 
dependent the settled intention of choosing 
his place of residence with the object of 
making it his home and, when a settlement 
is once established, the presumption of its 
continuance follows until a contrary purpose 
is manifested by an actual removal with the 
intention of remaining permanently away. 
Temporary absences with the intention of 
returning do not terminate a settlement. The 
test is whether a person in question has the 
animus revertendi (intention to return). 
It he departs intending to return, the settle- 
ment is not lost, and there is also authority 
to the effect that his intention is not material, 
and that a settlement is not lost until an- 
other is gained. 

In the study of non-residents, it was 
agreed that non-resident was to be construed 
to mean “ one who has not been in St. Louis 
and St. Louis County one year before ap- 
plication was made to the agency.” This 
included people who expressed an inten- 
tion to stay in St. Louis; it included those 
who came to St. Louis for medical care and 
who intended to remain only during this 
time and then to return to their own com- 
munity. In this category fell the men who 
came to the Bureau for Homeless Men and 
the automobile tourists but not those who 
might come to the Travelers Aid for travel 
service — those who were simply passing 
through St. Louis to their destination and 
who made no attempt to remain in St. Louis. 
The study included public and _ private 
agencies and extended over the first three 
months of 1926. 

Nine agencies participated in the study: 
The Provident Association, the American 
Red Cross, Jewish Community Center, 
County Welfare Association, Children’s Aid 
Society, St. Mary’s Hospital Dispensary, 
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City Hospital Social Service, St. Louis 
Hospital Social Service, and the Bureau for 
Homeless Men. During the three months, 
they had a total of 632 cases, of which 173 
were single individuals and 459 were families 
with 1270 children. Their residence was: 
Missouri 258; Illinois 213; Arkansas 36; 
Indiana 24; and other states 101. Three 
hundred and fifty-eight cases came to St. 
Louis for medical and hospital care; most 
of the others came seeking employment. 
During the three months, the agencies spent 
$30,833 on the 632 cases — not including 
overhead, administrative expense, or the cost 
of treatment in hospitals. In only 53 cases 
did the community of former residence ac- 
cept any responsibility for the family or 
individual. 

When the non-resident study was com- 
pleted, the committee continued as a case 
conference committee with two objectives: 
First, to hear cases in which non-residence 
is the predominant problem; and second, 
to accumulate a mass of material that will 
form the basis upon which to work out 
policies and methods for handling non-resi- 
dent cases.* 

We have found that there are four groups 
of non-resident cases: 


(1) The case where the community of 
former residence will accept responsibility 
and the family or individual is returned to 
it. These cases are comparatively easy to 
handle. 

(2) The case where the former com- 
munity will accept responsibility but the 
family or individual refuses to return. 


The Brown family is an example of this. The 
family is colored; the man 54 and the woman 
with seven children ranging from 3 to 14 years. 
The family came from Mississippi, where Mr. 
Brown was a tenant farmer, in December 1927 
and applied to the family agency three days after 
arrival in St. Louis. Mr. and Mrs. Brown have 
lived in Mississippi all their lives except the period 
of five years from 1920 to 1925 when they were 
in St. Louis. They were dependent most of that 
time and were known to three health agencies as 
well as a family welfare agency. In 1925 they 
were sent back to Mississippi through the efforts 
of the family welfare agency. 

The work record of Mr. Brown, secured from 
the owner of the plantation where he worked in 
1927, was very good. The plantation owner wanted 

* Miss 


Eleanor Myers, Assistant Director of 


the Community Council and Secretary of the non- 
resident committee, told me last week that 48 per 
cent of the 33 cases presented to the committee 
this year had diagnosed mental defects. 
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him to return and promised him employment for 
1928. His work record in St. Louis has been very 
poor and he has been unsuccessful in holding jobs 
when they were secured for him. The family did 
not wish to return to Mississippi and refused to 
return. Since Missouri has no compulsory trans- 
portation law, the family welfare agency had to 
make a plan for the family in St. Louis. 


(3) The case where the family or indi- 
vidual is willing to return to the former 
community but the community will not ac- 
cept the case, because of the original inten- 
tion of the family or individual. The fol- 
lowing story illustrates this problem: 


John Jones, a white homeless man, 55 years old, 
came to St. Louis in April 1925 from Butler 
County, Mo., with the intention of making St. 
Louis his home. He paid taxes in Butler County 
the past three years. 

He worked in St. Louis until August and became 
ill. He was treated in the hospital a few days 
and then made his own way again until December 
7th, when he again became ill and stranded. He 
went to the City Hospital for treatment but was 
refused because he was considered a non-resident 
and was referred to the Bureau for Homeless Men 
for assistance. The Bureau for Homeless Men 
immediately corresponded with the Health Officer 
at Butler County to establish legal responsibility. 
After two months of correspondence, the clerk of 
the county court wrote back that Mr. Jones was 
not their responsibility because he gave up his 
residence in Butler County with the intention of 
making St. Louis his place of residence. In the 
meantime, Mr. Jones had been examined in one 
of the private dispensaries and also in the City 
Chest Clinic and diagnosed as having advanced 
tuberculosis. Efforts were made to place him in 
the state sanitarium and also a private sanitarium. 
The Bureau for Homeless Men provided board and 
room for him. On March 7, 1926, the hospital 
commissioner admitted Mr. Jones to the City 
Hospital and a few days later overruled Butler 
County’s interpretation of the law of intent and 
sent Mr. Jones back to Butler County. Butler 
County did not accept Mr. Jones as their responsi- 
bility and returned him to St. Louis. The Hospital 
Commissioner again sent him back to Butler 
County. 

Mr. Jones was a legal resident of the State of 
Missouri but because he left his place of residence 
with the intention of taking up residence in an- 
other place, there was a period of one year in 
which the law could be interpreted to mean that 
2 had no legal standing as a resident in either 
place. 


(4) The tramp family or individual that 
has not been in any community long enough 
to gain residence. 


Fred and Lucy Burton are a middle-aged white 
couple who became stranded in St. Louis while 
enroute south in an automobile. They claimed 
they lost $300 through theft in a tourist camp. 
They have traveled almost continuously for the 
last few years, living in tourist camps in various 
Cities and states and, according to their story, 
spending about $11,000 which they inherited. A 
family welfare agency, a free dispensary, the City 


Hospital, and the narcotic squad of the police 
department had had contact with them. The 
medical diagnosis of Mr. Burton was malarial 
dropsy and cardiac lesion. His wife had received 
hospital care due to a paralytic condition and was 
given Narcosan treatment for drug addiction. Mr. 
Burton removed Mrs. Burton from the hospital 
without permission and strenuously objected to 
having her returned to the hospital. He refused 
offers of work and continued to beg from mer- 
chants and individuals while he received assistance 
from the family welfare agency. 

The case was accepted as a responsibility of 
St. Louis since it was impossible to determine the 
legal residence of the family. 


The facilities for caring for homeless 
families in St. Louis are as follows: 

(1) The St. Louis Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross provides first, service for 
the ex-service man and his family; and sec- 
ond, disaster relief. 

To the homeless or transient ex-service 
man and his family, it gives the same service 
as to residents, after contacting the Home 
Service Chapter in his home town. It pro- 
vides family welfare service and relief to 
the disabled ex-service man and his family 
until his claim with the Veterans’ Bureau 
has been definitely adjusted. To all veterans 
and their dependents, it gives service in 
adjusting all claims, actually helping in 
claims evidence. 

Because of the Red Cross workers at 
Army and Navy stations, it is able to give 
liaison service between service and ex- 
service men and their families and the Army 
and Navy officials. 

(2) The Mullanphy Travelers Aid pro- 
vides three important types of service to the 
homeless in St. Louis: 

In the first place, many cases are seen and 
cared for when they arrive in Union Sta- 
tion. Needy travelers are not only provided 
with transportation when necessary but their 
various problems are considered and plans 
made for their solution and relief. Last 
year, it had 10,020 cases and 14,865 indi- 
viduals; 665 were aged, 8,239 were adults, 
and 1,116 were children under 16 years of 
age. The Travelers Aid assumed complete 
care for 2,583 cases; another 2,396 were 
given relief including transportation; 2,998 
were placed en route; 980 were connected 
with their families or relatives; 1,080 were 
given temporary lodgings and permanent 
rooms were secured for 15. 

The second type of service is that of 
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referring cases to proper agencies. Last 
year, 937 cases were referred and 144 were 
transferred to other agencies. 

The third type of service is that of ar- 
ranging for transportation for clients of 
other agencies. Last year, other agencies 
referred or transferred 722 cases to the 
Travelers Aid. 

(3) The St. Louis Provident Association, 
which is our largest family case working 
agency, has centered the care of the tran- 
sient families in one district. 

(4) The Salvation Army Family Depart- 
ment cares for many non-resident families 
and refers the transient transportation cases 
to the Provident Association because of the 
charity rate agreement the Provident Asso- 
ciation has with the railroads. 

(5) The Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
has a central office and 86 conferences that 
care for homeless and transient families in 
their respective conferences. The central 
office is a clearing house for the St. Vincent 
de Paul cases and also assists the confer- 
ences in handling special cases. 

(6) The Jewish Community Center pro- 
vides for Jewish homeless families. 

(7) St. Louis has a large number of hos- 
pitals and dispensaries that provide medical 
care for this group. 


Homeless Men 

One hundred and fifty thousand men 
passed through the employment agencies of 
St. Louis in twelve months and there were 
as many as 18,000 homeless men in St. 
Louis at one time during the winter months, 
according to a study of the migratory 
worker made in 1923 by the Metropolitan 
Church Federation. St. Louis ranked sixth 
among the manufacturing cities of the 
United States in 1925 and had 2,367 differ- 
ent manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing 105,000 wage earners, according to the 
United States Census of 1925. There were 
183,000 men employed in numerous other 
types of work such as public utilities, the 
Terminal Association, automobile concerns, 
oil products, and so on. 

E. C. Poort, Industrial and Commercial 
Secretary of the Community Fund, in his 
study of 200 firms having 200 or more 
employes found that: (1) The diversified 


industries and other sources of employment 
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attract hundreds of men to St. Louis, 
(2) Many of the industries are seasonal 
and this causes the laborers to shift fre. 
quently from one type of employment to 
another. (3) The constantly shifting men 
who are in the city and the large number 
who migrate to the city cause much unem- 
ployment. 

The Mississippi River flood covered thou- 
sands of acres of fertile soil along the 
Mississippi River. The result was _ that 
many farm laborers from the flooded area 
came to St. Louis thinking they could secure 
employment. The tornado of last Septem- 
ber also attracted men to St. Louis in the 
hope of getting employment in the rebuild- 
ing of the devastated tornado area. 

The first attempt to centralize the care 
for homeless men on a case work basis in 
St. Louis was made in the first four months 
of 1924. A special committee of the Com- 
munity Council and the Director of Public 
Welfare worked out a plan whereby the 
Transient Department for Homeless Men 
of the St. Louis Provident Association 
would be given an office in the Municipal 
Lodging House. The three workers of the 
Transient Department registered and inter- 
viewed all the men who came to the lodging 
house and attempted case work with boys 
and men who had special problems. During 
the same four months’ period, the Salvation 
Army assisted 2,484 men. The Provident 
Association and the Salvation Army were 
members of the Community Fund, so on 
May Ist, 1924, the Budget Committee of 
the Community Fund asked that a study 
be made of the four months’ period in order 
to determine what the future procedure 
should be. The study showed that the sys- 
tem was very unsatisfactory for three 
reasons: 

(1) It was possible for men to go from 
one agency to another and receive assist- 
ance from each. It was found that a 
majority of the men cared for by the Provi- 
dent Transient Service were receiving assist- 
ance from the Salvation Army. (2) Little 
was done except interview the men, grant 
or refuse assistance, and make a record of 
action taken. Only 42 per cent of the cases 
handled were cleared through the social 
service exchange. (3) It was found that 

there was much duplication of service and 
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relief. From the standpoint of economy 
the committee recommended that the serv- 
ice be centralized in one agency and, after 
further deliberation, the Community Council 
went out of its main field of activities and 
started the Central Bureau for Transient 
and Homeless Men. The Salvation Army 
and the Provident Association agreed to 
refer all homeless men to this Bureau of 
the Community Council. 

The social service exchange devised spe- 
cial clearing slips for all agencies that served 
this type of client. The exchange and the 
system of registration at the lodging house 
served as a clearing house for destitute 
homeless men. The social service exchange 
considered a homeless or transient man, 
“one who was temporarily or permanently 
separated from his family.” From a study 
made of the first thousand men cleared 
through the social service exchange, it was 
found that 26 per cent of the cases were 
identified. This was very encouraging and 
showed the possibilities for doing case work 
with homeless men. 

In September 1925, an executive commit- 
tee of thirty members was formed. The 
membership consisted of the assistant chief 
of police, superintendent of the City Hos- 
pital, superintendent of City Infirmary, 
representative of the hospital commis- 
sioner’s office, deputy city comptroller, repre- 
sentatives from various employment offices, 
representatives from the Church Federation, 
representatives from social agencies and in- 
fluential citizens. The Bureau had an ex- 
ecutive secretary who was also a case 
worker, one case worker, and an office 
secretary. 

\ Lodging House Committee, representa- 
tive of city officials and members of the 
board of directors of the Bureau, made a 
study of lodging houses in other large cities 
and drew up a set of rules and regulations 
for the lodging house that co-ordinated the 
work of the lodging house and the Bureau 
for Homeless Men. 


It was the policy of the Department of 
Public Welfare to keep the lodging house 
open only during the five winter months. 
During the time the lodging house was open, 
the Central Bureau provided social service 
for boys and problem cases of the lodging 
house and the cases referred from all other 


sources. During the seven months that the 
lodging house was officially closed, the 
Bureau assumed responsibility for the care 
of the whole problem. 

At the request of the Community Council, 
a special committee was formed to handle 
the beggar problem. The committee con- 
sisted of the chief of police, two municipal 
judges, probation officer of the municipal 
court, director of public welfare, superin- 
tendent of the workhouse, deputy city comp- 
troller, associate secretary of the Church 
Federation, secretary of the charities bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, an attorney, 
representatives of case working agencies, 
publicity secretary of the Community Coun- 
cil, and the president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bureau for Homeless Men. 
Then a sub-committee was appointed to hear 
cases presented by the case workers. The 
following plan was put into effect: 

(1) The police will arrest all those found 
begging upon the streets. 

(2) The police court will fine them and 
send them to the workhouse. 

(3) The probation office will be notified 
and will in turn notify the Central Bureau. 

(4) The Central Bureau will investigate 
each case and work out a plan for its treat- 
ment. 

(5) lf a client is willing to accept the 
treatment of the Central Bureau, it will be 
recommended to the parole board that he 
be released on parole. The parole, however, 
should be forfeited in case he fails to ob- 
serve its conditions. 

(6) The probation office will appoint 
such representatives of the social agencies 
of the city to act as deputy probation officers 
as the number of arrested beggars may 
make necessary. 

(7) An exception will be made in the 
case of the blind in that they will not be 
sent to the workhouse but turned over 
directly to the probation officers. 

The city ordinances on begging and 
vagrancy read as follows: 


Every person who shall be found begging shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not less than five 
nor more than three hundred dollars. . . . 

Vagrant defined: A vagrant under the meaning 
and provisions of this ordinance shall be deemed to 
be: Every person found tramping or wandering 
around from place to place without any visible 
means of support. 
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The city begging ordinance is too indefi- 
nite. It places too much responsibility upon 
the police officer and judges as to what con- 
stitutes begging. We are planning an 
ordinance that will define the acts of beg- 
ging specifically so that violations may be 
easily recognizable. 

In September of this year, the Bureau 
will place a full-time case worker on the 
beggar problem. 

Adequate free employment service is most 
essential to a program for homeless men. 
Employment is necessary for prevention 
and rehabilitation. This service in St. Louis 
is wholly inadequate. Practically nothing 
has been done to find jobs and little accom- 
plished in filling the jobs available. Upon 
the request of the relief agencies, the Com- 
munity Council made a very thorough study 
of the non-fee charging employment bu- 
reaus of the city and a permanent employ- 
ment committee is now being formed to 
co-ordinate the present state and private 
bureaus into a centralized agency. 

In April 1926 a committee was appointed 
to take up the question of an independent 
organization for the Central Bureau for 
Transients and Homeless Men. The com- 
mittee recommended that the Bureau should 
be incorporated as a separate organization 
for the following reasons: (1) There was 
every evidence that the work was of such 
character and such volume as to justify 
continuing as a separate agency. (2) 
Improvement in the service for homeless 
men must be brought about largely through 
conferences and activities with officials of 
the city and this could best be done by an 
organization that had full authority and 
power. (3) There is evidence of need for 
a voluntarily organized activity to supple- 
ment the work of the municipality. 

The Community Council accepted the 
above recommendations and the Bureau was 
organized as a separate agency with its own 
governing board in October, 1926. It was 
elected to membership in the Community 
Council and Community Fund last year and 
incorporated in March of this year. 

The Bureau keeps daily, monthly, and 
yearly reports on the cases served. Through 
these reports we can compare the types of 
case problems presented and service ren- 
dered. One of the surprising things in our 
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case work with homeless men is the number 
of men who will give the necessary infor- 
mation to make an investigation, diagnosis, 
and plan of treatment and who will co- 
operate in carrying out the plan of treat- 
ment. It is no longer a question in St. Louis 
as to whether we can do case work with 
this group; the big problem is that of secur- 
ing an adequate budget whereby we can 
render the service and relief necessary. 

St. Louis has two working-men’s hotels: 
the Industrial Home of the Salvation Army, 
which provides work and lodging for fifty 
men daily during the year; and Father 
Dempsey’s Working Men’s Hotel, which 
accommodates 291 men. During the winter 
months, Father Dempsey’s Hotel gave free 
lodgings to twenty men each night. 

The Jewish Shelter Home cared for 
three hundred Jewish homeless men and 
boys last year. 

St. Louis has five missions which compli- 
cate care for homeless men by indiscrimi- 
nate giving and duplication of effort. Re- 
gardless of the fact that there were from 
two hundred to four hundred beds available 
every night in the city lodging house last 
winter, one of the missions lodged on its 
floors and benches, according to their count, 
89 men per night. They all gave some type 
of lunch after the evening service. Other 
cities are facing the same situation. 

Philip Klein, in The Burden of Unem- 
ployment, discussing the homeless man in 
New York in the winter of 1921-1922, 
stated : 

In the course of the autumn and winter, through 
the efforts of Roy P. Gates, director of the Joint 
Application Bureau, the majority of the important 
organizations in the city dealing with homeless 
men joined in a Co-operative Bureau for clearing 
of homeless applicants at all agencies represented. 
A central registration bureau was established and 
financed by the member organizations. Duplication 
was largely reduced and the beginnings of a per- 
manent organized policy made. By the end of the 
winter, member organizations joined a Federation 
of Agencies for the development of a statesman- 
like plan of dealing permanently with the homeless 
in New York City and for establishing co-operative 


relations with other cities. Despite these activities, 
missions and bread-lines continued. 


Nels Anderson also found a similar con- 
dition in Chicago.° 

I believe the solution is to separate relief 
from character-building activities and to 


*The Hobo: University of Chicago Press, 1923. 
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give each its place in a community program 
for homeless men and boys. We should 
challenge the churches to co-operate in 
working out a plan whereby homeless men 
and boys, both self-sustaining and destitute, 
can have the same opportunity for char- 
acter-building and religious activities as 
other members of the community. 


Summary 

(1) We need a definition for homeless 
men that will be used throughout the 
country. I submit the following: 

“ The term ‘ homeless ’ man or boy applies 
to any man or boy who is not a responsible 
part of a family group in the city in which 
he resides. He may be a resident or non- 
resident ; self-sustaining or dependent. He 
may have a family in another city, but the 
fact that he is unattached and not responsi- 
ble to a family group where he resides makes 
him a homeless man. He usually resides 
in a cheap lodging house or rooming house. 
For the purpose of this definition, a family 
group includes, besides the man or boy under 
question, a woman related by the tie of 
blood to the homeless man or boy or by 
marriage to him, or his child under the age 
of sixteen.” 

Such a definition constitutes the basis 
for a reasonable service to homeless men 
and boys and makes it possible: 

(a) To keep uniform records and statis- 
tics in order to get an accurate statement 
of the number of homeless men and boys 
known to social agencies throughout the 
country at a given time, and to get a fairly 
accurate count of homeless men and boys 
in a city or the country at large at a given 
time. As an example: The records of the 
Bureau for Homeless Men and the Munici- 
pal Lodging House of St. Louis are mak- 
ing it possible to participate in the national 
study being made by the Chicago University 
on the Volume of Social Work. It would 
also be interesting to know how many men 
from St. Louis were cared for in other cities 
last winter. 

(b) To define the respective fields of case 
working agencies. 

(c) To work out a careful and definite 
plan for the care of homeless men and boys. 

(d) To give a place for a program for 
the self-sustaining homeless men and boys. 


(2) We need to centralize the care for 
homeless. The approach to the problem 
should be through community organization 
and centralization. 

(3) Relief-giving should be separated 
from religious and character-building activi- 
ties. Relief for homeless men should be 
centralized through a lodging house co-ordi- 
nated with a case working agency or with 
its own case work department for boys and 
problem cases. Character building and 
religious activities should be a vital part of 
the program, independent of material assist- 
ance. 

(4) Every city should have a permanent 
employment committee that will promote 
adequate free employment and will study 
employment trends. 

(5) Laws: There should be work toward 
national residence or settlement laws, and 
toward rigid enforcement of begging and 
vagrancy laws. 


Discussion by Mr. Beck 

In discussing the legal aspects of homeless 
problems, Mr. Hoy suggests the rigid enforcement 
of begging and vagrancy laws, and the working 
toward national residence or settlement laws. I 
heartily agree with Mr. Hoy on both these points. 
However, I have believed and have been told by 
several attorneys that it would be probably im- 
possible to promote a national residence law which 
would be constitutional. Under the United States 
Constitution the states have full right to determine 
what shall constitute residence within their bound- 
aries. It seems doubtful whether any federal law 
interpreting residence would be upheld. There is a 
possibility that the supreme court might interpret 
such a regulation to be within the police power 
of the government, as was done in the Mann Act, 
but in the case of indigent persons it seems to 
attorneys an unwarranted stretching of federal 
police power. 

You will be interested in the new Ohio law on 
legal residence which was promoted and urged 
by the social agencies in the state and which is an 
up-to-date state residence law. The two important 
new provisions of this law are: (1) That a per- 
son gains legal settlement by twelve months’ con- 
tinuous residence in a county and three months in 
a township if no relief has been received from 
public or from a private charitable organization 
which investigates and keeps records of facts. 
(2) That if a non-resident indigent refuses to 
return to his legal residence, in addition to the 
county infirmary superintendent, the township 
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trustee, or proper officers of the municipal corpo- 
ration or resident taxpayer (including some social 
stitute proceedings to 
settlement and secure 


workers, we trust) ma) 
determine the person's .ceai 


his removal thereto The |-.w naturally applies to 
intra-state activitr 

Mr. Hoy defines term “homeless man” as 
applying to “a: or boy who is not a re- 
sponsible part of . family group in the city in 


which he resides.” a whole I feel this is a 
good foundation for @ definition. There are one 
or two suggestions which I would like to offer. 
The first is that the word “resides” as Mr. Hoy 
uses it here seems to imply a residence. We all 
know that many of the homeless group are tran- 
sients, without residence. The second point is 
that the economic status of the homeless man is 
not mentioned. Under Mr. Hoy’s definition, a 
self-sustaining individual without any family ties 
in a particular city is homeless; then why not a 
millionaire living in a hotel? Many social workers 
in large cities would also be classed under this 
definition as homeless men or women. In Cleve- 
land we have generally considered the term “ home- 
less person” as applying to a person who is not 
a responsible part of a family group in Cleveland 
and who has at the time insufficient economic re- 
sources to maintain a permanent residence. 

In Cleveland the free care of the homeless has 
been almost completely centralized at the Way- 
farer’s Lodge of the Associated Charities, which 
is a year-round service. Missions are a negligible 
factor in our city. On several occasions the police 
have investigated missions and if they were found 
to be duplicating work of existing agencies, they 
were asked to discontinue this work. In the 
winter of 1926-27 one of the larger missions, 
moved by the unemployment of the period, began 
to feed large numbers of homeless men. We 
proved to the head of this mission that most of 
the men he was feeding were known to the Way- 
farers’ Lodge, and he discontinued the practice. 
The only other large organization giving tree 
lodgings has been the Salvation Army. This past 
winter a co-operative plan was worked out with 
the Salvation Army whereby the work was to 
be centralized at our Wayfarers’ Lodge and the 
possibility of duplication was minimized. We 
approve of St. Louis’ plan of a central, specialized 
clearing house for homeless men but as yet we 
ourselves have not established as satisfactory an 
arrangement. 

This past winter Cleveland was faced with de- 
mands for soup kitchens and bread lines. At 
one time several members of the city council were 
strongly considering such a plan. As far as the 


*See Tue Fairy, February, 1928, page 344. 
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homeless men were concerned, we told the City 
council that we could handle the entire situatig 
even if an addition to the Lodge had to be opened: 
but we insisted that individualized treatment 
given. For a time we served as many as 350 
400 men per meal. 

However, we continued the same type of servig 
which is given during normal times. This includes 
(1) registration under an adequate card file system 
with statistical data; (2) a work test on produc. 
tive labor which is of such nature that men often 
feel they are earning their meals and lodgings 
We strongly advocate the work test in the treat. 
ment of homeless men. We also feel that any 
work which is given to them shall be productive 
not an excuse for labor, such as the scrubbing of 
the same stairs a dozen different times by a dozen 
different men. If possible, specialized work for 
trained men is desirable. A carpenter, for in 
stance, is given some work around the Lodge in 
his own line rather than the ordinary work test, 
and the man prefers this. (3) The policy of an 
institution giving lodgings to homeless men should 
be to send the man out the following morning in 
a cleaner condition than he came in the night 
before. The following principles are used in many 
cities: (a) A shower for every man each night. 
(b) Medical inspection so as to separate con- 
tagious and venereal diseases from the rest of the 
group. Perhaps some cities will be interested in 
knowing that we have two medical students, seniors 
at Western Reserve Medical School, living at the 
Lodge and doing the medical inspection. The 
students themselves find this a valuable experience 
and are very willing to do it in exchange for room 
and meals. We have found it a very satisfactory 
experiment. (c) Clean beds are a vital factor in 
keeping men clean. This means a periodic fumi- 
gation of the mattresses to insure the absence of 
bugs. This past winter, when our 215 beds were 
occupied almost every night, we fumigated each 
mattress once a week. (d) We also fumigate the 
men’s clothes which are dirty or which have 
vermin in them. 

With Mr. Hoy, we have felt strongly that 
social work is possible with the homeless man 
and that every Lodge should have a trained social 
worker. But in doing social work, we believe that 
the following must be taken into consideration: 
During periods of industrial depression such as 
this past winter, preference should be given the 
resident family man over the homeless man, and 
preference should be given to the homeless resi- 
dent man over the homeless non-resident man. 

In attempting any constructive work with the 
homeless, discrimination and selection are neces- 
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ary. Our experience has been that there are 
certain types of men with whom the best results 
are obtainable. These generally include residents 
with fairly good work records, the young man 
who has been on the road but a short time, and 
young boys. Some cities have a separate institu- 
tion or department to deal with the homeless boy; 
in Cleveland all this is handled by the Lodge but 
I question the advisability of this. Our general 
policy limits the stay granted to all men to a three- 
night period, as emergency relief. The social 
worker interviews all young boys and all home- 
less residents the first day. It would be impossible 
to attempt to interview each of the two hundred 
of more men whom we frequently have at the 
Lodge in one night. Any man, other than the 
youth or the resident who wants extra time or 
help to make an adjustment, can see the social 
worker. The individual’s history and reasons for 
desiring extra time are carefully considered, and 
treatment is given in accordance. Frequently an 
extended stay is given to this group of men while 
investigation is made and some plan of readjust- 
ment is considered. In fact, this past winter we 
have kept a number of homeless resident men for 
several months, as it was difficult to secure work 
and these men had exhausted all resources. 


The social treatment afforded homeless men de- 
pends on the social worker. I know several cities 
that have either no social worker at all, or else a 
person in the capacity of a social worker with no 
training. Technique and training is as necessary 
in work with homeless men as it is in family case 
work. To gain the confidence of a homeless man 
requires a sympathy, understanding, and psycho- 
logical insight which experience and training alone 
can establish. I feel strongly that the develop- 
ment of social work with homeless men depends on 
the future training of these workers—preferably 
in the family field. With such a training, social 
workers are frequently able to tie up the individual 
with his former family group. 

In the treatment of the transient youth we have 
a very difficult obstacle to overcome. We often 
consider that we have done a successful piece 
of work merely by getting the boy to agree to go 
home and by corresponding with the parents and 
having them agree to take the boy back into the 
home. To me this seems a very superficial job. 
Generally we do not know what the causes of 
leaving home were, and therefore we do not know 
how long the boy will remain home. Some plan 
must be worked out whereby an agency in the 
boy’s home town can follow up and see that a 
satisfactory adjustment is made after the boy 
gets back home. Merely to return him home with- 
out removing the cause for his initial transiency 
is not satisfying the situation nor doing a complete 
job. Here is a problem for inter-city relationship. 


The average man on the street believes that the 
average homeless man is a bum or a hobo. We 
must prove to the public that case work with the 
homeless man is possible and desirable for in the 
last analysis the extent of the work possible with 
the homeless group depends on the attitude of 
the public. 
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Edited by eMargaret €.“Rich 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s plea for “a state of mind, 
a song to march to, some stirring fanfare” has been 
answered in this collection of brilliant papers on 


modern family life. 


Among the subjects which this book discusses are 


“Social Heritage and the Family”, “The Concern of 


the Community with Marriage”, “The Changing 
Basis of Family Support and Expenditure”, “New 
Tools of Leisure”, “The Family Welfare Movement 
in America”, and “Religion and Family Life”. 


These papers were delivered at the memorable 
Conference on Family Life, held at Buffalo in 


October 1927. They were written by such famous 
authorities as: 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
ERNEST R. GROVES 
MARY E. RICHMOND 
MRS. JOHN M. GLENN 
KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 


“Family Life Goday” is published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company and is on sale 
in all bookstores at $2.50 
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